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Ontario 


Ministry  of  the  416/965-5212 

Solicitor 
General 

November  10,  1980 

The  Honourable  R.  Roy  McMurtry,  Q.C. 

Solicitor  General 
11th  floor  i 

25  Grosvenor  Street  \ 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M7A  1Y6 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

On  April  24,  1980/^1  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  use  of  firearms  by  police  officers 
within  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  have  received 
very  able  assistance  in  this  task  from  Mr.  Stanley 
Raike,  Advisor  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
and  Mr.  John  Chalmers,  Student-at-law,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

We  have  reviewed  the  provisions  of 
provincial  regulatory  statutes  controlling  police 
use  of  firearms,  where  enacted,  throughout  Canada 
and  regulations  of  all  police  forces  in  Ontario 
dealing  with  police  firearms. 

^  The  following  material  was  also  examined: 

(a)  All  Crown  briefs  and  recommendations 


1 1  th  Floor 

25  Grosvenor  Street 
Toronto  Ontario 
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of  coroners*  juries  inquiring  into  deaths  arising 
from  police  use  of  firearms  from  1975  to  1980. 

(b)  Reports  involving  use  of  firearms 
submitted  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  from 
January,  1978,  to  January,  1980. 

(c)  Reports  prepared “by  City  of  Kingston 
Police  Force  relating  to  the  use  of  firearms  from 
1977  to  1980. 

A  considerable  body  of  material  was  made 
available  to  us  by  the  Police  Foundation  in 
Washington  on  the  issues  being  '.reviewed  in  this 
inquiry.  Of  particular  value  were  two  works: 

Police  use" of  Deadly  Force  -  Police 
Foundation;  and 

Shots  Fired:  An  Examination  of  New  York 
City  Police  use  of  Firearms,  by  James  J.  Fyfe. 

We  have  interviewed  and  received  the 
benefit  of  views  expressed  by  numerous  law  enforce¬ 
ment  bodies,  including  members  of  the  R.C.M.P., 
Ottawa;  F.B.I.,  Washington;  Police  Foundation, 
Washington;  New  York  City  Police;  Legislative 
Committee,  Ontario  Police  Chiefs  Association; 
training  personnel,  Ontario  Police  College;  Police 
Association  of  Ontario;  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
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Association;  and  numerous  police  chiefs  throughout 
Ontario . 


Mr.  Chalmers  attended  at  and  interviewed 
senior  police  staff  and  members  of  police  forces 
with  respect  to  firearms  training  and  equipment  at 
the  following  centres:  Regina,  Saskatchewan; 
Lethbridge,  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alberta;  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

\ 

On  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  of  June, 

1980,  advertisements  were  taken  out  in  the  Toronto 

Star,  The  Globe  and  Mail  and  The  Toronto  Sun, 

running  for  two  days,  in  the  . following  form: 

'S 

"STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF  FIREARMS 

.._by-rolice  officers 

On  April  24,  1980,  the  Solicitor  General 
(Ontario)  directed  that  a  study  be  undertaken 
to  review  the  use  of  firearms  by  police 
officers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The' task  force  carrying  out  the  investigation 
invites  submissions  from  interested  groups  or 
individuals  which  may  assist  it  in  its 
deliberations  and  recommendations. 

Please  address  enquiries  and  submissions  to: 

The  Task  Force  on  the  use  of 
Firearms  by  Police  Officers, 

Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General, 

25  Grosvenor  Street,  11th  Floor, 

Toronto,  Ontario.  M7A  1Y6 

Telephone:  416-965-5212 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  July  12,  1980". 

/ 
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Twenty-four  replies  were  received  from 
the  public  in  answer  to  the  advertisements  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Seventeen  replies  expressed  the  opinion 

that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  current 

legislation  and  regulations  controlling  the  police 

use  of  firearms.  The  recommendation  was,  based  on 

the  view  that  the  police  forces  throughout  Ontario 

! 

\ 

were  performing  a  difficult  and  essential  function. 

Any  further  limitation  placed  on  them  in  the  use  of 
firearms  could  only  result  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  public  protection. 

'A 

One  correspondent  felt  that  police  power 
should  be  increasedr  and  one  that  the  public  should 
be  better  educated  with  respect  to  the  police 
function.  Three  replies  recommended  use  of  alternate 
weapons  or  better  education  of  police  with  respect 
to  possible  alternatives;  one  suggested  that  police 
made  use  of  firearms  unnecessarily;  and,  finally, 
one  correspondent  was  of  the  opinion  that  investiga¬ 
tion  of  police  shootings  was  inadequate. 

Briefs  were  received  from  parties  interested 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  and  are  annexed 
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to  this  report  as  follows: 


Schedule  "A" 
Schedule  "B" 
Schedule  "C" 

Schedule  "D" 
Schedule  "E" 
Schedule  "F" 
Schedule  "G" 
Schedule  "H" 

Schedule  "I" 


Ontario  Provincial  Police 

Police  Association  of  Ontario 

Captain  E.  V.  Ryczko 
Canadian  Armed  Forces 
Trenton,  Ontario 

Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association 
’\ 

Mr.  Peeter  A.  Tammisto 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Barrett 

Ontario  Arms  Collectors'  Association 

Working  Group  on  Minority-Police 
Relations 

‘•v 

'S 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association 


The  positions  of  the  parties  submitting 
briefs  are  set  out  clearly  and  do  not  require 
comment. 


I'  have  adopted  the  position  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  Association  and  Ontario  Police 
Association  with  respect  to  continuing  training. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association  contained  in  recommendation 
four  of  their  comments  and  would  recommend  that  all 
reports  submitted  by  police  forces  be  made  public 
by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  with  the  provision 
that  in  the  event  criminal  charges  are  laid, 
disclosure  be  delayed  until  final  disposition  of 


the  case 
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The  brief  submitted  by  Captain  Ryczko, 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  and  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  proposes  adoption 
of  an  open-type  holster.  He  has  made  representa¬ 
tions  personally  before  us  and  has  demonstrated 
safety  features  of  this  type  of  holster.  I  support 
his  position  and  would  recommend  that  he  be  allowed 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  this  type  of 
holster  to  representatives  of  the  police  forces  in 
Ontario . 


'j'.  John  Greenwood 

Task  Force  on  the  use  of 

Firearms  by  Police  Officers 
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CURRENT  REGULATION  AND  CONTROL 


Use  of  firearms  by  police  is  controlled 
by  the  provisions  of  both  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
and  Regulations  passed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  under  the  Ontario  Police  Act. 

The  controls  imposed  by  each  Act  are  not 

identical  and  require  (^separate  consideration. 

\ 

CRIMINAL  CODE 

Section  25(1)  generally  allows  any  person, 
including  police,  to  use  as  much  force  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  enforce  the  law  or  their 
rights  under  the  law. 

Section  25(3)  restricts  the  right  of  the 
general  public  in  the  use  of  force.  An  individual 
may  not  use  force  which  is  likely  to  cause  death  or 
grievous  bodily  injury  except  to  protect  himself  or 
someone  under  his  protection  from  death  or  grievous 
bodily  harm. 

Section  25(4)  greatly  extends  protection 
to  police  in  the  use  of  force  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  which  may  result  in  death  or  grievous 
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bodily  harm.  It  provides: 

A  peace  officer  who  is  proceeding 
lawfully  to  arrest,  with  or  without 
warrant,  any  person  for  an  offence 
for  which  that  person  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant,  and  everyone 
lawfully  assisting  the  peace  officer, 
is  justified,  if  the  person  to  be 
arrested  takes  flight  to  avoid  arrest, 
in  using  as  much  force  as^  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  escape  by^’ flight, 
unless  the  escape  can  be  prevented  by 
reasonable  means  in  a  less  violent 
manner .  \ 


It  follows  then,  that  once  it  has  been 
established  that  an  offence  is  one  which  allows 
arrest  without  warrant,  the  arresting  officer  has 
the  right,  in  his  sole  discretion)^  to  apprehend  the 
suspect  by  means  of  deadly  force  provided  only 
that  he  establishes  that  the  suspect, 

(a)  took  flight; 

(b)  his  escape  could  not  be  prevented  by 
reasonable  means  in  a  less  violent  manner. 


The  section  does  not  require  that  the 
offence  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  arresting  officer 
must  satisfy  himself  that  the  suspect  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  arresting  officer  or  a  member  of  ^he 
public,  or  that  the  suspected  offence  involves 
violence . 
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One  would  anticipate  then  that  only 
serious  and  violent  crime  would  allow  arrest  without 
warrant,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  A  vast  majority 
of  offences  contained  in  the  Criminal  Code  allow 
arrest  without  warrant  including,  amongst  others, 
such  nonviolent  offences  as  forgery,  bribery  and 
personation.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  a  person, 

having  committed  a  sumihary  conviction  offence  such 

\ 

as  careless  driving  by  attempting  to  escape,  commits 

the  offence  of  obstructing  police,  which  is  indictable, 

thus  falling  within  the  apprehension  provisions  of 

section  25(4).  See  Moore  v  "The  Queen,  1978,  43  C.C.C. 

‘S 

2nd  83. 

The  absolute  nature  of  the  protection  is 
illustrated  in  Savard  and  Lizotte  v  The  King  (1946) 
S.C.R.  20. 

Two  constables  of  the  R.C.M.P.  were 
attempting  to  arrest  one  Guenette  for  whom  they  had  a 
warrant.  Guenette  was  running  across  a  field  despite 
the  warnings  of  the  constables  who  were  running  after 
him.  The  offence  for  which  the  warrant  had  been 
issued  was  conspiracy  to  assist  in  an  escape.  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  accused  was  armed  or 
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represented  any  danger  to  the  police  officers. 

Several  shots  were  fired  into  the  air  by  the  police 
who  then  aimed  their  weapons  in  Guenette's  direction, 
trying  to  fire  to  the  side  of  him  so  that  he  would 
see  the  bullets  landing  in  the  ground.  Guenette 
moved  suddenly  and  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  killing 
him. 

The  police  officers  involved  in  the 
shooting  were  charged  with  manslaughter. 

In  dismissing  the  charges,  Mr.  Justice  Rand 
at  page  6  observes: 

'H 

"I  am  unable  to  agree  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  use  made  of  arms  for 
such  purpose'''could  be  found  or  held  to 
be  unlawful.  Failing  illegality,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  consider  whether 
the  accused  could  be  found  liable  for 
death  as  a  probable  consequence" . 

The  protection  afforded  by  section  25(4) 
has  been  held  to  encompass  both  criminal  and  civil 
liability  and  may  be  raised  in  claims  brought  by 
innocent  members  of  the  public  who  are  injured  or 
killed  as  a  result  of  discharge  of  firearms  by  police. 

In  Priestman  v  Colangelo  et  al,  1959  S.C.R. 
615,  a  17  year-old  stole  an  automobile  and  was  chased 
by  a  police  vehicle.  In  attempting  to  force  the 
police  car  off  the  road,  the  driver  of  the  stolen  car 
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cut  in  front  of  the  police  vehicle  on  three 
occasions.  A  police  officer  attempted  to  fire  a 
shot  at  the  tires  of  the  stolen  car,  missed  and 
hit  the  driver  in  the  head.  He  lost  control  of 
the  car  and  it  struck  and  killed  two  nurses  waiting 
for  a  bus.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  that 
section  25(4)  afforded  complete  protection  from 
criminal  and  civil  liability  in  actions  brought  by 
the  driver  of  the  stolen  car  and  the  estates  of 
the  nurses. 


Mr.  Justice  Locke  for  the  majority  of  the 


court  at  page  624  states: 

'S 

"The  difficulty  is  not  in  determining 
the  principle  of  law  that  is  applicable 
but  in- applying  it  in  circumstances 
such  as  these.  In  Rex  v  Smith,  (1907) 
13  C.C.C.  326,  Purdue  J.A.  in  charging 
a  jury  at  the  trial  of  a  police  officer 
for  manslaughter,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  shooting  is  the  very  last 
resort  and  only  in  the  last  extremity 
should  a  police  officer  resort  to  the 
use'‘'’of  a  revolver  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  an  accused  person  who  is 
attempting  to  escape  by  flight. 


.  this  is  too  broadly  stated  and 

cannot  be  applied  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Applied  literally,  it  would 
presumably  mean  in  the  present  case 
that,  being  unable  to  get  in  front  of 
the  escaping  car,  due  to  criminal  acts 
of  Smythson,  the  officers  should  have 
abandoned  the  chase  and  summoned  all 
the  available  police  forces  to  prevent 
the  escape". 
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It  seems  anomalous  that  a  jurisdiction 
which  has  abandoned  the  death  penalty  for 
premeditated  murder  after  conviction  allows  the  use 
of  deadly  force  to  apprehend  a  suspect  for  crimes 
which,  if  a  conviction  were  registered,  might 
result  in  a  minor  jail  term;  if  in  fact  any  term 
were  imposed.  This  is  particularly  so  when  one 

recognizes  that  section  25  (■4)  is  a  codification  of 

\ 

English  common  law  formulated  centuries  ago  when 
most  indictable  offences  attracted  the  death  penalty. 

Many  provinces  and  police  forces,  while 
recognizing  that  power  to  legislat;^  in  relation  to 
criminal  law  rests  exclusively  with  the  Federal 
authority,  have  enacted  legislation  or  passed 
regulations  which  purport  to  control  the  situations 
in  which  firearms  may  be  used  by  police  officers  in 
their  capacity  or  status  as  employees  or  public 
servants.  The  general  tendency  of  provincial 
legislation  and  police  regulation  is  to  restrict  the 
right  of  police  officers  in  their  use  of  firearms. 
This  position  has  not  been  consistently  adopted, 
however.  The  City  of  Edmonton  Police  Force  takes 
the  position  that  section  25(4)  of  the  Criminal  Code 
is  the  only  control  governing  police  officer  use  of 
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a  firearm.  In  its  "use  of  force  direction",  it 
concludes : 


"Any  attempt  to  add  or  subtract  from 
the  legal  authority  already  granted 
(by  sec.  25  of  the  Criminal  Code) 
would  be  highly  improper  .... 

The  decision  as  to  whether  force  is 
to  be  used,  and  the  amount  to  be 
applied,  shall  resb  solely  with  the 
member  at  the  scene  who  is  personally 
involved. 

'\ 

The  decisioh  in  each  case  shall  be 
based  on  a  fair,  calm  and  reasonable 
assessment  of  all  the  circumstances 
involved  even  though  the  decision  may 
have  to  be  made  in  a  split  second" . 


The  Edmonton  policy  may  be  compared  to  the 

Regulations  governing  R.C.M.P.  officers.  Although 

they  purport  to-operate  within  the  framework  of 

section  25  of  the  Criminal  Code,  it  is  clear  from  a 

review  of  R.C.M.P.  training  material  that  restraint 

in  the  use  of  firearms  is  emphasized  and  internal 

control  by  regulation  and  departmental  review  is 

much  more  restrictive  than  the  open  provision  of 

section  25(4).  For  example.  Regulation  6  of  the 

operational  manual  directs  that  an  officer  may 

discharge  his  firearm  intentionally  to  cause  death 

or  grievous  bodily  harm  only  when  protecting  himself 

or  other  person  from  immediate  threat  of  death  or 

grievous  bodily  harm. 

/ 
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A  number  of  American  authorities, 
including  the  F.B.I.  and  Police  Foundation, 
recommend  abandonment  entirely  of  the  "fleeing 
felon"  provision.  They  have  concluded  that  section 
25(4)  type  shootings  are  not  justified  in  today's 
society  when  the  death  penalty  has  effectively  been 
eliminated  and  conclude  that  firearms  be  used  only 

in  self  defence  or  to  protect  the  life  of  some 

\ 

person. 


PROVINCIAL  RESTRICTIONS 

'  \ 

A  number  of  provinces  have  recognized 
that  section  25(4)  of  the  Criminal  Code  confers 
excessive  discretion  in  the  use  of  firearms  on 
individual  police  officers  amounting  substantially 
to  abandonment  of  responsibility  in  this  area. 

They  have  attempted, to  greatly  restrict  by  adminis¬ 
trative  means  those  situations  in  which  a  firearm 
may  be  used  in  the  course  of  apprehension  of 
suspected  offenders. 

The  sanctions  imposed  for  breach  are  not 
penal  due  to  the  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  law  but  are  restricted  to  imposition 
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of  penalties  such  as  suspension,  loss  of  pay  and 
ultimately  dismissal,  for  breach.  The  Provinces 
of  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
require  that  the  person  being  apprehended  be 
"dangerous"  before  a  police  officer  can  use  his 
firearm. 


ONTARIO  POLICE  ACT 


In  Ontario,  police  use  of  firearms  is 
controlled  by  Regulation  679,  declared  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  under  section  72 
of  The  Police  Act. 


Use  of  firearms  is  controlled  as  follows 

6.  A  member  of  a  police  force 
shall  not  draw  or  display  his  revolver, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 

in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

7.  A  member  of  a  police  force  shall 
not  threaten  or  attempt  to  intimidate 
any' person  by  means  of  a  firearm, 
except  when  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

8.  A  member  of  a  police  force  shall 
not  draw  his  revolver  except  when  he 
believes  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  his  life  or  the  life  of 
another,  or  when  he  believes  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  apprehension  or 
detention  of  a  person  whom  he  believes 
to  be  dangerous. 
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9.-(l)  A  member  of  a  police  force 
shall  not  discharge  a  firearm  in  the 
performance  of  duty  except  where,  on 
reasonable  or  probable  grounds,  he 
believes  it  necessary, 

(a)  for  the  defence  of  his  life 
or  the  life  of  another; 

(b)  to  effect  the  apprehension, 
when  other  means  are  insuf¬ 
ficient,  of  a  person  whom  he, 
on  reasonable  or  probable 
grounds,  believes  to  be 
dangerous 

(c)  to  destroy  a  potentially 
dangerous  animal  or  one  that 
is  so  badly  injured  that 
humanity  requires  its  removal 
from  further  suffering;  or 

(d)  to  give  an  alarm  or  to  call 
assistance  for  an^  important 
purpose,  when  no  other  means 
can  be  used. 


A  cursory  examination  of  section  9(a) 
might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  section  9(b) 
constitutes  excessive  authority  and  is  unnecessary. 
It  could  be  argued  that  in  today's  society  the  only 
justification  for  the  discharge  of  a  firearm  that  is 
likely  to  kill  or  cause  grievous  bodily  harm  should 
be  limited  to  the  circumstances  contained  in  9(a) . 
Notwithstanding  the  attractiveness  of  this  position, 
it  is  untenable  in  that  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  police  function. 
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Section  9(a)  contemplates  a  defensive 
and  reactive  role  to  violence  initiated  by  a  third 
party  directed  against  the  life  of  either  the 
arresting  officer  or  some  other  person.  A  police 
officer  is  required  to  actively  and,  if  necessary, 
aggressively  apprehend  persons  who  have  committed 
a  breach  of  the  Criminal  Code  provisions.  He  is 
required  to  apprehend  a  lawbreaker  even  though, 
during  the  course  of  apprehension,  a  violent 
confrontation  may  ensue.  Law  enforcement  officers 
pursuing  a  fleeing,  armed  robber  obviously  cannot 
be  required  to  withhold  theiV  fire  until  fired 
upon  by  the  suspect. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  use 
of  firearms  by  police  be  restricted  to  situations 
which  constitute  risk  of  serious  injury  or  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  officer  or  members  of  the  public. 
The  police  should  not  be  entitled  to  shoot  at  non- 
dangerous  suspects  who  may  have  committed  nonviolent 
or  "property"  offences  such  as  car  theft.  Considering 
the  severity  of  the  crime  and  the  potential  penalty 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  apprehension  must  be 
achieved  through  other  means. 
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Unfortunately,  a  number  of  injuries  and 
deaths  have  occurred  over  the  past  years  from  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  firearm  being  carried  by 
a  police  officer  while  he  was  pursuing  a  suspect. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  police  officer  to  fire  at  the 
suspect  but  the  gun  discharged  when  he  stumbled 
over  a  curb  or  unseen  obstacle  in  a  dark  alley. 

In  addition,  injuries  or  deaths  have  occurred  from 
"warning  shots"  having  been  fired  where  the  suspect 
moved  unexpectedly. 

To  assist  in  avoiding  f^his  type  of 
occurrence,  I  would  recommend  that  a  police  officer 
be  authorized  to  remove  his  revolver  from  his 
holster  only  on  those  occasions  where  he  believes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  apprehend  someone  who  may 
cause  death  or  grievous  bodily  harm. 


I  would  recommend  sections  8  and  9(b)  of 
Regulation  679  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

8.  A  member  of  a  police  force  shall 
not  draw  his  revolver  except  when  he 
believes  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  his  life  or  the  life  of 
another,  or  when  he  believes  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  apprehension  or 
detention  of  a  person  whom  he  believes 
may  cause  death  or  grievous  bodily 
injury  to  some  person. 
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9. -(b)  To  effect  the  apprehension 
when  other  means  are  insufficient,  of 
a  person  whom  he,  on  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds,  believes  may  cause 
death  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to  some 
person . 


INVESTIGATION  OF  FIREARM  DISCHARGE  AND  PENALTY 


Sections  10  and  IT  of  Regulation  679  set 
out  the  procedure  for  investigation  of  occasions 

I 

where  firearms  are  discharged  in  the  course  of  duty 
and  provide  as  follows: 

10.  Where  a  member  of  a  police 
force,  other  than  the  Commissioner  or 
chief  of  police,  unintentionally  or 
intentionally,  e-xcept  on  a  target 
range  or  in  the  cpurse  of  ordinary 
weapon  maintenance,  discharges  his 
firearm,  the  Commissioner  or  chief  of 
police,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
immediately  cause  an  investigation  to 
be  made  into  the  circumstances. 

11.  -(1)  Where  a  member  of  a  police 
force,  other  than  the  Commissioner  or 
chief  of  police,  by  the  discharge  of 
a  firearm  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  kills  or  injures  another  person, 
the  Commissioner  or  chief  of  police, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  immediately 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  into 
the  circumstances. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
a  report  of  any  investigation  made  by 
him  under  subsection  1  with  the 
Commission  and  the  chief  of  police 
shall  submit  a  report  on  any  investi¬ 
gation  made  by  him  with  the  board  or, 
where  there  is  no  board,  with  the 
committee  of  council. 
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(3)  The  Commission  or  the  board 
or  committee  of  council,  on  receiving 
a  report  of  the  Commissioner  or  the 
chief  of  police,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  subsection  2  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  review  the  report  and 
make  such  further  inquiries  as  they 
consider  necessary  or  expedient. 

(4)  The  board  or  committee  of 
council  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
any  report  submitted  to  it  by  the 
chief  of  police  under  subsection  2, 
together  with  a  report  of  any 
additional  inquiries  undertaken. 

(5)  Where  the  Commissioner  dis¬ 
charges  his  fireartn  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  he  shall  forthwith  report 
the  matter  to  the  Commission,  who 
shall  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 

(6)  Where  a  chief  of  police  dis¬ 
charges  his  firearm  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  he  shall  forthwith  report  the 
matter  to  the  board  or  committee  of 
council,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  and 
file  a  report  of  such  inquiry  with  the 
Commission . 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  inform 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  of  the  contents  of  any  report 
filed  with  it  under  subsection  2,  4, 

5  or  6  and,  on  his  request,  submit  to 
him  a  copy  of  such  report  for  whatever 
action  he  considers  necessary. 


A  significant  feature  of  Regulation 
679  is  that  it  provides  for  investigation  of 
shootings  but  imposes  no  penalty  for  breach  of  its 
terms.  Section  11(7)  provides  that  the  Attorney 
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General  may  request  a  report  and  may  then  "take 
whatever  action  he  considers  necessary".  However, 
he  has  no  power  under  Regulation  679  to  perform  any 
function.  His  authority  would  be  limited,  presumably, 
to  supervising  a  prosection  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  -  a  power  which  rests  with  the 
Attorney  General  outside  the  provisions  of  The  Police 
Act.  \ 

The  investigative  procedure  requires  the 
chief  of  police  of  a  force  to  inquire  into  any 
discharge  of  firearms.  If  there  is  no  death  or 
injury,  the  report  goes  no  further.  In  the  event 
of  death  or  injury,  the  report  passes  through  the 
local  board,  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  and, 
finally,  the  contents  of  the  report  are  submitted 
to  the  Minister. 

To  properly  monitor  the  effectiveness  of 
the  controls  contained  in  Regulation  679,  it  would 
seem  essential  that  the  report  of  investigations 
concerning  all  firearm  discharges  should  be  made 
available  to  one  provincial  body.  Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  no  one  has  been  killed  or  injured, 
it  is  important  to  determine  whether  shots  have  been 
fired  to  intimidate  a  suspect  contrary  to  those 
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situations  allowed  by  section  9,  and  also  whether 
members  of  the  public  have  been  endangered 
unreasonably. 

The  complete  absence  of  a  central  body  or 
person  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Regulation  679 
has  led  individual  police  forces  to  pass  regulations 
incorporating  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  9 
of  Regulation  679,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  regulation  under  their  discipline  powers. 

In  the  event  of  breach  of  the  force  regulation, 

penalties  can  be  imposed  against_the  officer  under 

•  ^ 

Regulation  680  of  The  Police  Act  bV  that  force. 

The  delegation  of  enforcement  to  individual 
forces  has  led  to  some  anomalies  where  additional 
restrictions  have  been  added  to  those  set  out  in 
section  9. 

Some  forces,  by  their  regulations,  have 
directed  officers  within  the  municipality  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  they  fire  at  a  moving  vehicle 
due  to  the  experience  of  the  forces  that  such  shots 
rarely  are  successful  and  constitute  unreasonable 
danger  to  the  public. 
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Another  force  "counselled"  an  officer 
for  firing  at  a  vehicle  after  the  driver  had 
attempted  to  run  him  down  while  escaping.  The 
shots  were  fired  on  a  major  highway  and  one  shot 
lodged  in  a  window  sill  of  a  residence  some 
distance  from  the  scene. 

X 

These  examples  may  represent  enlightened 
policies  of  the  forces  involved  but  there  is  some 
doubt  that  they  would  be  enforceable  if  they 
conflicted  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
Regulation  679.  The  more  serious  concern,  however, 

is  that  the  local  regulations  controlling  use  of 

’  \ 

s 

police  firearms  may  vary  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another  within  Ontario. 

Finally,  the  method  of  review  under 
Regulation  680  often  assures  that  only  minor  breaches 
of  Regulation  679  are  considered.  In  occurrences 
where  a  criminal  charge  has  been  laid  against  a 
police  officer,  it  is  usually  the  practice  of  police 
authorities  to  delay  laying  a  charge  under  The  Police 
Act  pending  the  outcome  of  the  criminal  trial.  Under 
the  criminal  law,  the  officer  is  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  section  25(4)  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
Regulation  679  cannot  be  considered  in  determining 
guilt  or  innocence.  Almost  invariably  the  criminal 
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proceeding  extends  beyond  six  months  and  the 
charge  under  The  Police  Act  is  then  barred. 


THE  ONTARIO  POLICE  COMMISSION 

The  Ontario  Police  Commission's  powers 
with  respect  to  controlling  police'  use  of  firearms 
is  extremely  limited.  Under  sections  10  and  11  of 
Regulation  679,  it  is  restricted  to  receiving  and 
transmitting  to  the  Attorney  General  reports  of 
investigations  conducted  by  local  forces  throughout 
Ontario  in  cases  where  death  or  injury  result  from 
discharge  of  a  firearm  by  police'.^  Under  Regulation 
680  (the  discipline  provisions),  it  is  empowered  to 
hear  appeals  with  respect  to  convictions  registered 
or  sentences  imposed  for  breach  of  any  Regulation 
under  The  Police  Act.  In  practice,  no  appeal  is 
made  at  the  instance  of  police  departments  with 
respect  to  inadequacy  of  penalty  imposed  at  the 
original  hearing  or  with  respect  to  a  charge 
improperly  dismissed,  but  appeals  to  the  Commission 
are  invariably  made  by  aggrieved  police  officers. 

It  is  significant  that  even  in  areas 
where  it  may  direct  conformity  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Solicitor  General)  with  respect  to 
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equipment  (section  41(2)),  the  Commission  has 
elected  to  follow  a  course  of  persuasion  rather 
than  direction.  No  doubt  this  position  arises 
from  the  concept  of  the  Commission  as  an 
advisory  and  inquiry  body,  which  philosophy  is 
incorporated  in  a  substantial  number  of  functions 
of  the  Commission  contained  in  The  Police  Act. 

!, 

A  review  of  the  present  method  of 
investigation  of  firearm  discharges  and  sanctions 
for  breach  would  indicate  a  need  for  a  single 
agency  which  would  have  original  regulatory 
authority  over  matters  of  general  public  concern 
in  police  functions,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
firearm  use,  designation  of  equipment  and  compulsory 
training  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

It  is  essential  that  this  body  be  credible 
to  both  the  public  and  police.  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  is  admirably  suited  for  this  role,  having 
highly  competent  members  supported  by  an  advisory 
staff  of  considerable  experience.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  now  assume  regulatory  duties  over  forces 
with  respect  to  matters  requiring  provincial  control. 

In  that  the  Commission  would  have  sole 
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responsibility  to  investigate,  or  direct 
investigation  of,  all  discharges  of  firearms  by 
police,  I  would  recommend  that  board  membership 
be  increased  to  allow  representation  by  experienced 
police  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  discipline 
hearings  conducted  under  Regulation  679.  I  consider 
such  representation  warranted^ on  three  grounds: 

(a)  The  charged  officer  is  entitled  to 
have  a  judgement  of  his  conduct  benefitted  by  the 
opinion  of  someone  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
actual  situations  which  confront  police  on  a  day 
to  day  basis. 

(b)  The  decision  o^  the  board  would 
constitute  a  precedent  controlling  the  conduct  of 
police  officers  in  the  use  of  firearms  on  future 
occasions.  They  should  therefore  assist  in  the 
decisions  and  be  part  of  the  process. 

(c)  As  with  other  associations  and 
professions,  a  police  officer  is  entitled  to  be 
judged  by  his  peers. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  following 
procedure  be  adopted: 

(a)  A  report  be  made  to  the  Commission 
of  all  discharges  of  firearms  by  police  made  in  the 
course  of  their  duties  other  than  those  permitted 
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under  section  9(c)  of  Regulation  679.  If  it 
appears  that  the  discharge  may  have  been  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  Regulation  679,  a  hearing 
shall  take  place  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  conviction,  the 

Commission  shall  impose  the  penalties,  similar  to 

those  contained  in  Regulation  680.  In  addition  to 

the  disciplinary  provisions  contained  in  section 

680,  the  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  direct 

\ 

psychological  or  other  counselling  service  and 
have  the  further  option  to  direct  that  a  police 
officer  be  removed  from  service  requiring  the  use 
of  firearms  for  such  period  as  it  may  specify. 

(c)  The  inquiry  should  be  deemed  to  be 

a  matter  of  internal  discipline  of  an  administrative 
nature  and  would  proceed  without  regard  to  the 
result  of  any  criminal  proceedings  which  may  have 
been  instituted.  The  Commission  should,  however, 
have  the  authority  to  direct  postponement  of  the 
discipline  hearing  until  the  criminal  proceedings 
are  completed  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  prejudice. 

(d)  The  findings  of  the  board,  including 
minority  reports,  should  be  distributed  to  all 
forces  and  training  centres. 

(e)  The  hearings  should  be  open  to  the 
public  and  a  record  made  of  all  testimony. 
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(f)  Reports  made  to  the  Commission 
concerning  discharge  of  firearms  should  be 
available  to  the  public  whether  or  not  a  charge 
is  laid. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  extensive  and 
impressive  improvements  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  equipment  used  by  police  within  North  America. 

Gun  holsters  have  been  designed  so  that  a 
revolver  cannot  be  removed  from  the  holster  unless 
released  by  a  "thumb  break"  by  the  person  wearing 
the  holster.  Through  thb  use  of  a  locking  mechanism, 
the  firearm  will  not  be  dislodged  during  pursuit  of 
a  suspect  or  during  a  scuffle,  and  the  holster  fits 
snugly  to  the  body  so  that  it  will  not  hinder  active 
police  duties. 

Nothwithstanding  these  practical  and  safety 
features,  the  firearm  is  rapidly  and  effectively 
available  when  required. 

The  design  of  these  holsters,  however, 
requires  that  the  butt  of  the  revolver  be  exposed 
to  public  view  and  the  holsters  are  therefore 
unavailable  in  Ontario  to  police  by  virtue  of 
Regulation  679(5)  which  provides: 

The  revolver  shall  be  carried 

in  a  holster  with  a  full  flap 

cover,  or  otherwise  concealed. 
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Plain  clothes  personnel  achieve 
concealment  by  wearing  a  suit  coat  or  jacket  so 
that  the  Regulation  applies  only  to  uniformed 
members  of  the  police  force. 

The  holster  which  complies  with  the 
Regulation  is  referred  to  as  a  flap-type  holster 
designed  to  conceal  the  firearm  from  public  view 
and  is  incapable  of  modification  or  improvement. 

It  was  found  that  the  fastener  securing  the  flap 
to  the  body  of  the  holster  became  worn  over  a 
period  of  use,  and  a  substantial  number  of  complaints 
were  made  by  uniformed  officers  that  their 

‘  ■v 

firearm  fell  from  the  holster  during  a  chase  or 
scuffle  with  a  suspect. 

To  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  firearm 
to  become  dislodged,  improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  fastener  which  holds  the  flap  to  the  body  of 
the  holster  to  achieve  a  partial  locking  condition, 
which,  in  turn,  renders  access  to  the  weapon  more 
difficult . 

It  is  unrealistic,  in  my  opinion,  that 
uniformed  personnel,  who  are  particularly  subject 
to  unpredictable  danger  which  may  suddenly  develop 
out  of  superficially  nonviolent  matters,  such  as  a 
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family  dispute  or  apprehension  of  an  emotionally 
disturbed  person,  are  unnecessarily  restricted  in 
access  to  a  weapon  when  access  is  authorized  and 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

The  safety  features  of  the  open  holster 
have  led  to  its  adoption  in  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
in  Canada  including  the  ci tie’s  of  Vancouver, 

Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Montreal.  It  is 
of  some  significance  that  the  control  contained 
in  Regulation  679(5)  is  found  only  in  Ontario. 

A  similar  development  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  effective  medium-range  weapons  which 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  use  of  firearms  and  the 
conventional  baton,  which  varies  between  ten  inches 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  currently  in  use  by 
the  majority  of  police  forces  throughout  Ontario. 

The  existing  baton,  because  of  its  size,  is 
ineffective  as  a  defensive  tool  and  is  therefore 
used  primarily  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

At  least  two  police  forces  in  Ontario, 
the  Hamilton-Wentworth  Regional  Force  and  the  Peel 
Regional  Force,  have  adopted  a  modification  of  a 
twenty-four  inch  baton  known  as  a  Monadnock  P.R.  24. 
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The  baton  is  constructed  of  a  high-impact  plastic 
and  is  designed  primarily  for  defensive  purposes, 
such  as  protection  against  attacks  with  baseball 
bats,  a  length  of  pipe,  and  other  hand  weapons 
other  than  fireairms.  Properly  used,  it  is  capable  of 
subduing  an  adversary  with  little  or  no  injury. 

There  appears  to  be  some  reluctance 

’  \ 

by  many  forces  in  Ontario  to  the  adoption  of  new 
developments  in  equipment  due  to  the  potential  for 
abuse  and  also,  as  the  equipment  would  be  visible, 
it  might  project  an  aggressive  and  high  profile 
on  the  part  of  the  police  contrary  to  Canadian 
tradition . 

While  acknowledging  the  force  of  these 
arguments,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  responsible 
attitude  to  the  use  of  firearms  cannot  be  achieved 
by  making  access  to  a  weapon  difficult  or  delayed, 
nor  by  providing  inadequate  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  firearms.  Proper  use  will  be  achieved  by 
providing  adequate  training  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
which  would  include  instruction  relating  to  those 
instances  warranting  access  to  such  equipment. 
Realistic  and  clear  regulations  should  then  be 
promulgated  governing  the  use  of  equipment,  supported 
by  strict  penalties  for  breach  which  would  adequately 
deal  with  the  offence. 
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I  would  not  at  this  time  recommend  that 
changes  in  equipment  be  mandatory.  Adequate  testing 
of  new  equipment  should  first  be  carried  out  in 
field  conditions.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that 
Regulation  679(5)  be  rescinded  so  that  each  force 
would  be  able  to  adopt  an  open-style  holster.  The 
design  of  the  holster  would  be  subject  to  the 

approval  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission. 

'  \ 

I  would  further  recommend  that  adoption 
of  effective  alternatives  to  fireairms,  such  as  the 
twenty-four  inch  baton  or  Monadnock,  be  encouraged 
by  police  forces  in  Ontario,  subject  to  adequate 
regulation  of  the  use  of  such  equipment  being 
formulated  by  the  force  adopting  them.  The  form  of 
such  regulations  should  be  approved  by  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  two-year  trial  period, 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  should  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  police  equipment  with  a  view  of 
achieving  uniformity  throughout  the  Province. 


TEAR  GAS 

An  extensive  review  of  use  of  chemicals 
as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  firearms  was 
conducted  at  our  request  by  Mr.  G.A.  Grant  of  G.A. 
Grant  Scientific  Consultants  Limited.  As  the  report 
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contains  extensive  data  from  military  documents, 
the  author  has  requested  that  it  be  treated  as 
confidential.  I  have  concluded,  following  a  review 
of  the  report,  that  use  of  a  hand-held  tear  gas 
device,  such  as  mace,  is  not  a  feasible  alternative 
to  a  firearm  at  the  present  time  and  no  change 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  Regulation  679(12), 
which  provides: 

(1)  Subject  to  subsection  2, 
no  member  of  a  police  force  shall 
use  any  gas  or  chemical  weapon. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  substance 
commonly  known  as  tear  gas  is 
permitted,  provided  it  is  not 
applied  intentionally  i-n 
concentrated  form  direct'ly  to 
the  person. 

i; 

FIREARMS  AND  AMMUNITION 

In  1975,  a  comprehensive  study  was  under¬ 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  to  evaluate  ammunition  and  firearms  for 
police  purposes. 

Recommendations  of  the  task  force  were 
incorporated  in  a  revision  of  section  3  of  Regulation 
679  which  now  provides: 


3.-(l)  Subject  to  subsections  3 
and  4,  where  the  Commissioner  or 
chief  of  police  carries  a  firearm 
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or  authorizes  any  member  of  a 
police  force  under  his  control  or 
administration  to  carry  a  firearm, 
the  firearm  issued  and  carried 
shall  be  a  .38  special  calibre  all- 
steel  double  action  revolver,  with  a 
minimum  barrel  length  of  4  inches,  a 
safety  hammer  block  and  a  swingout 
cylinder,  and  having  a  minimum 
weight  of  30  ounces  and  a  single 
action  trigger  pressure  of  not  less 
than  3  and  not  more  than  5  pounds, 
but  the  Commissioner  or  chief  of 
police  may  authorize  "’any  policewoman 
on  the  force  under  his  control  or 
administration  to  carry  a  revolver 
of  the  same  specifications  except 
that  the  minimum  weight  shall  be  23 
ounces  and  the  minimum  barrel  length 
shall  be  3  inches. 

(2)  Subject  to  subsections  3  and 
4,  the  ammunition  supplied  for  and 
used  in  a  firearm  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  1  shall  be  factory  loaded  and 
shall  have  a  solid  biillet  of  lead 
alloy  of  semi-wadcutter  configura¬ 
tion  with  a  muzzle  velocity  not 
exceeding  1,000  feet  per  second  when 
fired  in  a  revolver  with  a  4-inch 
barrel . 

(3)  The  Commissioner  or  chief  of 
police  or  any  other  constable  or 
police  officer  designated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  or  chief 
of  police,  may  authorize  a  member  of 
a  police  force  under  his  control  to 
carry,  for  a  special  purpose  or 
special  purposes,  a  firearm  of  a  type 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  1. 

(4)  Where  on  the  15th  day  of 
October,  1975  the  members  of  a  police 
force  were  carrying  firearms  of  a 
type  other  than  that  prescribed  by 
subsection  1,  the  Commission  may,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
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such  period  of  time  as  it 
considers  proper,  authorize  the 
continued  carrying  of  such  type 
of  firearm. 


On  the  basis  of  information  available 
to  me,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  .38  calibre  special 
and  ammunition  specified  by  section  3  is  satis- 
factory  for  police  duties  and  I  would  not  at  this 

time  recommend  any  chang.e . 

\ 
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TRAINING  AND  STANDARDS 


Acceptable  standards  of  competence  in 
the  varied  police  functions  can  only  be  achieved 
through  adequate  and  continuing  training.  The 
police  officer  in  a  complex  and  multicultural 
society  must  be  trained  in  the^use  of  nonviolent 
techniques  in  addition  to  achieving  competence  in 
the  use  of  firearms  and  alternate  weapons. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  in  1963  provided 
a  facility  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  these 
requirements  in  establishing _  and  funding  the  Ontario 
Police  College  at  Aylmer,  Ontario. 

Excellent  and  dedicated  training  personnel 
are  available  to  instruct  recruits  in  an  intensive 
course  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks. 

The  staff  of  the  College  consists  of  a  Director  and 
twenty-one  permanent  training  staff;  in  addition,  at 
least  twenty  members  are  selected  from  forces 
throughout  Ontario  who  are  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  in  skills  taught  at  the  College. 

At  the  present  time,  attendance  at  the 
College  by  recruits  is  not  compulsory  and  failure  to 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the  College  in  the 
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use  of  firearms  will  not  deprive  a  recruit  of  his 
right  to  carry  a  firearm. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  recruits  attend 
the  Aylmer  Police  College  within  three  months  of 
appointment  and  that  attendance  be  compulsory. 

Failure  to  meet  the  standards,  established  with  respect 
to  firearm  training  and  failure  to  be  certified  by 
the  College  in  other  skills  would  deprive  the 
officer  of  the  right  to  carry  a  firearm  until  the 
standards  of  the  College  are  met. 


Of  greater  concern  is  the  lack  of  required 

training  following  graduatioh  from  the  College.  The 

sole  Provincial  requirement  establishing  a  level  of 

competence  in  the  use  of  a  firearm  is  contained  in 

Regulation  679(4)  which  provides: 

Before  a  firearm  is  issued  to  a 
member  of  a  police  force,  the 
Commissioner  or  chief  of  police, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  the  member  has 
received  instruction  and  is 
competent  in  its  use,  and  where 
there  is  no  chief  of  police,  the 
board  or  committee  of  council,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  so  satisy 
itself . 


It  would  be  inaccurate  to  suggest  that 
forces  throughout  Ontario  provide  only  training 
necessary  to  meet  the  standards  of  Regulation  679(4); 
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however  continuing  training  is  left  in  the 
discretion  of  each  police  force.  It  follows  that 
larger  forces  are  able  to  provide  training  which 
exceeds  that  of  smaller  forces  due  to  their 
relatively  greater  budget  and  facilities. 

It  is  significant  that  even  in  larger 
forces  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  police  associations  and  senior  officers 
of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
continuing  training.  See  Schedules  "A",  "B"  and 
"I"  . 

Because  of  the  vita^  importance  of 
continuing  training  in  all  aspects  of  police  duties, 

I  would  recommend  that  responsibility  for  this 
function  be  assumed  and  funded  by  the  Province. 

Only  then,  in  my  opinion,  will  the  legitimate 
training  goals  of  each  officer  be  satisfied  and  a 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  achieved  notwith¬ 
standing  the  size  of  a  particular  force. 

The  course  of  training  should  be  established 
by  the  staff  of  the  Police  College  and  attendance 
should  be  compulsory.  All  police  officers  who 
carry  firearms  should  be  required  to  requalify 
annually  and  failure  to  meet  the  standards  established 
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by  the  College  should  deprive  the  officer  of  the 
right  to  carry  a  firearm  until  the  standards  are 
met. 


It  is  obviously  not  possible  or  desirable 
that  all  members  of  police  forces  attend  annually 
at  the  College  in  Aylmer  for  this  purpose;  however 

there  are  a  number  of  ifacilities  available  throughout 

\ 

Ontario  which  would  meet  the  requirements  for 

annual  training  and  requalification.  The  centres 

should  be  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  Police 

College  and  instructors  at  fhe  centres  should  be 

.  '  s 

approved  and  certified  by  the  College. 

In  the  event  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  firearm  to  a  recruit  prior  to  his 
attendance  at  the  College,  he  should  be  required  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  field  instructor  subject 
to  satisfactory  performance  at  the  College. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


REGULATION  AND  CONTROL 


(a)  Section  8  of  Regulation  679  be 

amended  as  follows: 

A  member  of  a  police^ force  shall 
not  draw  his  revolver  except  when  he 
believes  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  his  life  or  the  life  of 
another,  or  when  he  believes  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  apprehension  or 
detention  of  a  person  whom  he  believes 
may  cause  death  or  grievous  bodily 
injury  to  some  person. 


(b)  Section  9(b)  of  Regulation  679  be 

amended  as  follows: 

To  effect  the  apprehension,  when 
other  means  are  insufficient,  of  a 
person  whom  he,  on  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds,  believes  may  cause 
death  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to  some 
person . 

(c)  A^  report  be  made  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  of  all  discharges  of  firearms  by 
police  made  in  the  course  of  their  duties  other 

than  those  permitted  under  section  9(c)  of  Regulation 
679  . 


(d)  The  Ontario  Police  Commission  assume 
sole  responsibility  for  investigation  of  and 
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hearings  into  possible  breaches  of  Regulation 
679. 

(e)  Membership  of  the  Commission  be 
increased  to  allow  police  representation  on 
discipline  hearings  under  Regulation  679. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  conyiction,  the 
Commission  should  have  the  power  to  impose  penalties 
similar  to  those  contained  in  Regulation  680.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  authorized  to  direct 
psychological  or  other  counselling  service  and  to 
direct  that  an  officer  be  removed  from  service 
requiring  use  of  firearms  for  such^  period  as  it  may 
specify . 


(g)  The  hearing,  if  deemed  warranted  by 
the  Commission,  should  proceed  notwithstanding  that 
charges  under  the  Criminal  Code  may  have  been  laid. 
The  Commission  should,  however,  have  the  authority 
to  direct  postponement  of  the  hearing  until  criminal 
proceedings  are  completed. 

(h)  The  findings  of  the  board,  including 


minority  reports,  should  be  distributed  to  all 
forces  and  training  centres. 
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(i)  Hearings  should  be  open  to  the 
public  and  a  record  made  of  all  testimony. 

(j)  Reports  made  to  the  Commission 
concerning  discharges  of  firearms  should  be 
available  to  the  public  provided,  in  the  event 
criminal  charges  are  laid,  disclosure  be  delayed 
until  disposition  of  the  criminal  case. 

EQUIPMENT 

(k)  Regulation  679(5)  be  rescinded  so 
that  each  force  would  be  entitled  to  adopt  an 
open-type  holster;  the  desigrf  of  such  holster  to 
be  subject  to  the_  approval  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission . 


(l)  At  the  expiration  of  a  two-year 
trial  period,  an  evaluation  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  with  a  view  to 
achieving  uniformity. 

(m)  Adoption  of  effective  alternatives 
to  firearms,  such  as  the  twenty-four  inch  baton 
or  Monadnock,  be  encouraged  by  forces  in  Ontario 
subject  to  adequate  regulation  of  the  use  of  such 
equipment  being  formulated  by  the  force  adopting 
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them.  The  form  of  such  regulations  should  be 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission. 

TRAINING  AND  STANDARDS 

(n)  All  recruits  attend  the  Aylmer 
Police  College  within  three  months  of  appointment 
and  attendance  be  compulsory. 

(o)  Failure  to  meet  the  standards  of 

the  College  with  respect  to  firearm  training  and 

failure  to  be  certified  by  the  College  in  other 

skills  would  deprive  the  officer  of  the  right  to 

'H 

carry  a  firearm  until  the  standards  of  the  College 
are  met. 


(p)  Regulation  679(4)  be  rescinded  and 
an  annual  requalification  course  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  other  equipment  be  established  by  the 
staff  of  the  Police  College  with  attendance  compul¬ 
sory. 

(q)  Centres  selected  by  the  Director  of 
the  College  for  such  training  be  established 
throughout  Ontario. 

(r)  Failure  to  meet  the  standards 
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established  by  the  College  should  deprive  the 
officer  of  the  right  to  carry  a  firearm  until 
the  standards  are  met. 

(s)  The  cost  of  such  training  should  be 
funded  by  the  Province. 
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ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL  POLICE 


STUDY  CM  - 

THE  USE  OF  FIREARMS 
BY  POLICE  OFFICERS  IN  ONTARIO 


The  current  laws  and 
use  of  firearms  by  police 
quite  adequate  and  require 


requiatibns 
officers  in 
no  alterati 


governing  the 
Ontario  are 


ons . 


Regulation  679,  Section  9(1)  of  The  Police  Act 
of  Ontario  specifically  sets  out  those  conditions 
where  a  police  officer  may  draw  o:^  discharge  his 
firearm-  The  following  is  that  Regulation: 


A  memher  of  a  police  force  shall  not 
discharge  a  firearm  in  the  performance 
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In  addition,  Section  25- (4)  of  the  Criminal  Code 
states : 

A  peace  officer  who  is  proceeding 
lawfully  to  arrest^  with  or  without 
warrant ,  any  person  for  an  offence 
for  which  that  person  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant ,  and  every  one 
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In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  sections  of  The 
Police  Act  and  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  Orders,  at  Sectiop  1312.4,  repeat  a 
condensed  version  of  the  information  contained  in  The 


Police  Act  as 


follows : 


A  copy 
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Each  recruit  is  issued  a  modified  Colt  revolver 
while  attending  the  Orientation  Course  at  the  O.P.P, 
Training  Branch.  During  their  3-week  course,  they 
carry  that  revolver  during  their  working  day.  This 
serves  to  familiarize  the  recruit  with  a  sidearra. 

Prior  to  issue,  the  recruits  are  given  a  handout 
which  includes: 

Safety  Rules, 

Section  25,  Criminal  Code  of  Canada 

Regulation  679  of  The  Police  Act 

The  Safety  Rules  are  discussed  during  one  period 
each  week  of  the  course. 

'  ^ 

'H 

Regulation  679,  Sections  3  to  11  and  Section  25 
of  the  Criminal  Code  are  discussed  during  firearms 
training,  the  second  week  of  the  course. 

Each  class  of  approximately  43  recruits  are 
divided  into  3  groups.  During  the  second  week  of  the 
course,  firearms  training  is  conducted  for  each  group. 
Six,  40  minute  periods  are  used  to  discuss  the  law 
and  the  basic  fundamentals  of  revolver  shooting,  grip, 
stance,  sighting,  loading  and  unloading.  Recruits 
then  practice  those  fundamentals  in  pairs  while 
instructors  correct  and  provide  individual  coaching. 
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All  training  employs  the  coaching  concept  whereby 
the  student  learns  from  actual  practice  and  observation 
while  guiding  his  teammate  in  the  basics  of  effective 
firing . 

In  the  final  week,  all  recruits  are  issued  their 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver.  The  basic  fundamentals  and 
safety  rules  are  reinforced.  They  a^re  then  taken  to 
the  C.O.  Bick  College,  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
range  where  they  fire  20  rounds  at  our  regular 
silhouette  target.  After  firing,  these  revolvers  are 
cleaned  by  the  recruits  and  collected,  to  be  re-issued 
just  prior  to  graduation.  No  live  ammunition  is  issued 
where  a  recruit  is  not  competent  w'i-th  a  handgun. 

Within  two  weeks  of  reporting  to  his  district,  the 
recruit  is  required  to  fire  an  additional  25  rounds 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  In-Service  Training 
Instructor.  The  instructor  then  submits  a  report 
indicating  the  recruit-  is,  or  is  not  competent  to  handle 
his  service  revolver.  Where  added  training  is  necessary, 
the  district  instructor  provides  that  training. 

Competency  is  not  restricted  to  accurate  shooting. 

It  also  entails  knowledge  of  the  law  which  permits  the 
use  of  a  firearm,  understanding  and  practice  of  the 
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safety  rules  and  the  ability  to  handle  a  firearm  in  a 
professional  manner. 

Coach  officers  are  now  required  to  familiarize  his 

charge  with  the  Force  issue  shotgun.  To  do  this,  each 

coach  officer  is  given  instruction  in  the  shotgun  while 

attending  the  Coach  Officers  Cours^e  at  the  Training 

Branch.  He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  load  and 

1. 

unload  the  shotgun,  strip  and  reassemble  the  weapon  and 
adopt  the  proper  firing  positions. 

Provided  with  a  lesson  plan,  he  will  give  that 
instruction  to  his  recruit  during  his  first  few  months 
in  the  field.  ^ 

Compulsory  firearms  training  is  held  in  the  field 
each  year.  In  1980,  two  sessions  are  scheduled. 

In  the  spring,  each  field  member  was  required  to 
attend  for  one  full  'day.  The  training  consists  of: 

-  The  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of  firearms 

-  The  Safety  Rules 

-  Basic  fundamentals  of  effective  shooting 

-  Range  practice  and  the  O.P.P.  Firearms 
Course.  This  course  consists  of: 

-  10  rounds  practice  at  14  meters, 
bullseye  target. 

-  8  rounds,  silhouette  target, 
barricade  position,  23  meter  range  - 
loading  and  firing  2  rounds  from 
each  of  4  positions  in  75  seconds. 
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-  8  rounds,  14  meter  range,  loading 
and  firing. 

-  4  rounds  in  each  of  2  positions  - 
40  seconds. 

-  4  rounds,  6  meter  range,  loading 
and  firing  2  rounds,  twice  in  18 
seconds . 

Total  rounds  fired  20. 

That  course  is  repeated  and  the.,.'  final  course 

score  is  recorded.  The  qualification  required  is  16 

\ 

hits  out  of  20  shots  for  a  score  of  80  out  of  100. 

In  the  fall  session,  field  personnel  will  receive 

instruction  in  the  Force  issue  long  guns,  i.e. 

Remington,  12  ga.  shotgun;  Winchester,  30-30  Rifle  and 

'H 

F.N.  308  Rifle. 

Classroom  instruction  will  entail:  The  law  in 
regard  to  use  of  firearms.  Safety  Rules,  Basic 
fundamentals  of  effective  shooting  and  Range  practice. 

Recruits  leave  the'O.P.P.  Training  Branch  with  a 
basic  understanding  of  how  their  service  revolver  works 
and  how  to  use  it  effectively.  They  have  a  very  good 
understanding  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  use  of 
force  and,  particularly,  this  amount  of  force. 
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In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  O.P.P.  oriented 
firearms  training,  each  officer  receives  the  following 
firearms  training  while  attending  the  Probationary 
Constable  Training  Course  Part  A  and  Part  B,  at  the 
Ontario  Police  College,  Aylmer,  Ontario: 


PART  A  -  24  periods  of  firearms  training, 
each  of  which  are  of  43  minutes 
duration,  for  a  ...total  of  17  hours 
and  12  minutes. 

Four  periods  are  in  the  classroom 
dealing  with  the  orientation  and 
safety  in  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

Twenty  periods  are  divided  between 
the  gun  cleaning  room  and  the  fire¬ 
arms  shooting  range  in  the  actual 
use  of  the  firearm.  Each  officer 
fires  a  minimum  of  240  rounds. 

S 

PART  B  -  10  periods  or  a  total  of  7  hours 
and  10  minutes  are  devoted  to 
firearms  training  and  shooting 
under  different  lighting 
conditions,  from  night  time  to 
bright  daylight  and  stress 
situations.  Each  officer  fires 
a  minimum  of  150  rounds. 


During  both  Part  A  and  Part  B,  many  hours  are 
expended  on  the  use  of  firearms  by  police  officers 
under  the  academic  classes  entitled: 

(a)  "Arrest  and  Use  of  Force"  and 

(b)  "The  Police  Act  of  Ontario  and 
the  Regulations  Thereunder." 
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In  1975,  as  a  result  of  information  received  by 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  that  challenged  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ammunition  currently  prescribed 
under  The  Police  Act,  a  study  was  undertaken  into  the 
effectiveness  of  . 38  Special  Ammunition  and  . 38  Special 
Police  Revolvers  presently  in  use  by  police  forces  in 
Ontario . 


The  terms  of  reference  of  this  study  were  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  project  assess  the  effectiveness  ^ 
capability  and  suitability  of  .38  special 
ammunition  currently  permitted  by 
regulation^  for  use  in ■.  38 ■  special 
revolvers ,  by  the  police  in  Ontario. 

2.  That  the  project  be  restricted  to  .38 
special  ammunition . 

3.  That  the  ammunition  currently  used  be 
compared^  assessed  and  evaluated  against 
other  .38  special  fact ory -loaded 
ammunition  available .  This  to  include 
ammunition  of  increased  velo city ^ 
different  bullet  configuration ^  bullet 
weight  and  construction;  on  penetration ^ 
energy  deliv ered  'to  target^  energy 
expended  in  target^  the  tendency  to 
ricochet  on  striking  hard  surf ace s j  etc. 

The  scope  of  this  study  entailed  the  following: 

1.  All  ammunition  tested  to  he  chronographed 
for  muzzle  velocity  in  police  revolvers 
with  four  inch  barrels. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  effect  of  barrel 

length  on  muzzle  velocity  in  4" ^  3"  and  2 

barre Is . 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  effect  of  barrel 

length  on  muzzle  energy  in  4"j  3”  and  2" 

barre Is . 


ff 
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4.  The  estahl'tshment  of  recoil  energy  ^ 
taking  into  consideration: 

(a)  the  weight  of  the  revolver 

(b)  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 

(c)  the  weight  of  the  bullet 

5.  Establishment  of  the  peak  impulse- 
noise  levels  as  produced  by  test 
ammunition . 

6.  Bullet  penetration  tests  on  automobile 
windshields  3  rear  and  sd.de  windows 
using  1968  and  later  models.  (These 
late  model  vehicles  to  be  used 
because  the  thi.cknes s  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  layer  (s)  'pf  plastic  material 
was  increased  between  the  two  sheets 

of  glass  used  in  automobile  windshields 
commencing  in  the  1968  model  year.) 

7.  Establishment  of  maximum  bullet 
penetration  of  test  ammnition  in  2/4” 
pine  boards . 

8.  Establishment  of  the  energy  loss  of 
test  ammunition  in  207o  gelatin  at 

10  degree  C.  (simulating  body  tissue). 

9.  Establishment  of  the  ricocheting 
propensity  of  test  ammunition  on 
concrete  block  wall,  concrete  slab, 
asphalt  roadway  and  frozen  turf. 

10.  Establish  the  comparative  ” shoot  ability  ” 
of  ammunition  of  increased  velocity , 
muzzle  flash,  and  recoil  with  the 
’’standard  velocity”  (control  ammunition) 
currently  in  use  through  testing : 

(a)  the  ability  of  the  officers  to 
meet  established  individual 
target  scores. 

(b)  the  ability  to  get  back  on  target 
for  succeeding  shots. 

11.  Establish  point  of  aim  as  it  relates  to 
point  of  impact. 
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The  findings  of  this  indepth  study  by  members 

of  : 

the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
the  Centre  of  Forensic  Sciences, 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Force,  and 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
resulted  in  the  following  recommendations: 

a)  That  for  general  police  service  the  revolver 

\ 

issued  the  police  officer  be  all  steel  with^ 
a  minimum  barrel  length  of  4  inches  and  a 
minimum  weight  of  30  ounces. 

b)  In  the  case  of  policewomars  where  the  physical 
size  of  their  hands  may  dictate,  a  revolver 
of  smaller  frame  be  issued,  that  it  be 
permissive  within  the  regulation  to  issue  an 
all  steel  revolver  with  a  minimum  barrel 
length  of  3  inches  and  a  minimum  weight  of 

23  ounces. 

c)  That  the  ammunition  used  in  police  revolvers 
be  factory  loaded,  having  a  solid  bullet  of 
lead  alloy  of  truncated  cone  configuration, 

( semi-wadcutter ) ,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
not  less  than  900,  and  not  more  than  1000 
feet  per  second,  when  fired  from  a  revolver 


with  a  4  inch  barrel. 
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The  foregoing,  of  course,  excepts  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Commissioner  or  Chief  of  Police  to 
authorize  a  member  of  a  police  force  under  his  control 
to  carry  for  a  special  purpose (s) ,  a  firearm  of  a  type 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 


As  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  recommendations. 


Section  3  of  Regulation  679  of  The  Police  Act  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


1. 
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f  3J  The  Commissioner  or  chief  of  'police 
or  any  other  constable  or  police  officer 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  or  chief  of  police,  may 
authorize  a  member  of  a  police  force 
under  his  control  to  carry,  for  a  special 
purpose  or  special  purposes,  a  firearm  of 
a  type  other  than  that  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  1 . 

(4)  Where  on  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1975  the  members  of  a  police  force  were 
carrying  firearms  of  a  type  other  than 
that  prescribed  by  subsection  1,  the 
Commission  may,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  period  of  time 
as  it  considers  proper,  authorize  the 
continued  carrying  of  such  type  of 
firearm.  0.  Reg.  895/75,  s.l. 


In  compliance  with  the  amendments  to  The  Police 
Act,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  h'^ve  issued  each 
officer  in  the  field  with  a  Smith  &  Wesson  . 38  Special 
calibre,  6-shot  military  and  police  revolver,  4  inch 
heavy  barrel.  Model  #10,  weight  34  ounces,  with  a 
single  action  trigger  pressure  of  between  3  and  5 
pounds . 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
presently  use  Winchester-Western  .38  Special  calibre, 
"+p"  158  grain  semi-wadcutter  ammunition. 


Regulation  679,  Sections  10  and  11  of  The  Police 
Act  of  Ontario  specifically  set  out  the  incidents  when 
an  investigation  is  required  into  the  discharge  of  a 
firearm  by  a  police  officer. 
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Section  10  -  When  a  member  of  a  police  force,  other 
than  the  Commissioner  or  chief  of  police,  unintentionally 
or  intentionally,  except  on  a  target  range  or  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  weapon  maintenance,  discharges  his 
firearm,  the  Commissioner  or  chief  of  police,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  immediately  cause  an  investigation  to  be 
made  into  the  circumstances. 

Section  11  -  (1)  Wher^  a  member  of  a  police  force, 
other  than  the  Commissioner  or  chief  of  police,  by  the 
discharge  of  a  firearm  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
kills  or  injures  another  person,  the  Commissioner  or 
chief  of  police,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  immediately 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  a 
report  of  any  investigation  made  by  him  under  sub¬ 
section  1  with  the  Commission  and  the  chief  of  police 
shall  submit  a  report  on  any  investigation  made  by  him, 
with  the  board  or  where  there  is  no  board,  with  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

Section  1312.5  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Orders  sets  out  the  procedure  for  the  initial  reporting 
of  the  discharge  of  a  firearm  which  ultimately  leads  to 
the  investigation  required. 


V,  ■  .  •'  .  . 
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Section  1312.5  -  Where  a  member  discharges  a 
service  firearm,  except  in  routine  practice  or  fire¬ 
arm  maintenance,  he  shall  submit  a  report  in  memorandum 
form  through  normal  channels  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  policy  within  the  O.P.P.  is  as  follows: 

Once  the  initial  report  is  submitted,  if  the 
discharging  of  the  firearm  was  in  the  line  of  duty  to 
dispose  of  any  animal  and  the'xsupervising  NCO  concurred 
with  the  content  of  the  memorandum,  it  would  be  forwarded 
to  District  Headquarter  for  the  attention  of  the 
Superintendent,  who  after  adding  his  comments,  forwards 
the  memorandum  to  GHQ  for  scrutiny  dnd  filing  at  Field 
Division . 

If  the  discharge  of  the  firearm  was  directed  at 
any  person  or  in  the  apprehension  of  any  person  or 
accidentally  discharged,  the  District  Superintendent 
would  cause  an  investigation  to  be  undertaken.  When 
the  report  was  completed  for  forwarding  to  Field 
Division  at  General  Headquarters,  the  Superintendent 
would  add  his  comments  for  the  attention  of  the 
Discipline  Committee,  who  would  then  review  the  report 
and  take  the  required  action  warranted,  prior  to  the 
filing  of  this  report. 
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If  the  discharging  of  the  firearm  injured  or 
caused  the  death  of  a  person,  a  Detective  Inspector  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Branch  is  assigned  to 
conduct  the  investigation.  The  members  of  the  C.I.B. 
(Criminal  Investigation  Branch)  are  far  enough 
removed  from  the  field  locations  to  carry  out  a 
completely  objective  and  unbiased  investigation.  A 
copy  of  this  report  is  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner 

for  forwarding  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  A 

\ 

copy  of  this  report  is  also  studied  by  the  Discipline 
Committee  for  any  action  that  they  might  deem 
appropriate.  If  the  investigation  warranted  criminal 
charges,  the  C.I.B.  investigator  would  prepare  the 
Crown  brief.  If  no  charges  were  warranted  but  a  death 
had  occurred,  the  C_.  I .  B .  investigator  would  prepare 
the  Crown  brief  for  the  Coroner’s  Inquest. 

The  aforementioned  policy  followed  by  the  O.P.P. 
not  only  brings  forward  investigations  of  the  highest 
quality  but  with  the  requirement  of  compulsory  reports 
for  every  discharge  of  a  firearm  by  an  officer  also 
emphasizes  the  need  for  gun  safety  and  curtails  the 
indiscriminate  discharge  of  firearms  by  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  firearms  training  an  officer 
receives  at  the  onset  of  his  career  at  the  Orientation 
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Course,  again  within  the  first  weeks  on  arriving  at  his 
detachment  of  posting,  the  twice  a  year  in-service 
training  an  officer  receives  in  the  field,  the 
availability  to  the  officer  at  each  detachment  of  the 
Police  Orders  setting  out  the  specific  conditions  where 
a  member  may  draw  or  discharge  a  service  firearm;  the 
Force,  in  its  concern  for  firearms  safety,  has  seen  fit 
to  print  at  least  quarterly  in  the  “weekly  Routine  Orders 
circulated  to  each  detachment,  Section  9-1  of  Regulation 
679  of  The  Police  Act  in  its  entirety,  setting,  out  those 
conditions  where  a  police  officer  may  draw  or  discharge 
his  firearm. 

's 


4  July  1980 
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INCORPORATED  !944 


POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO  g-gEPULE  "b 

268  LAKESHORE  ROAD  EAST 
MISSISSAUGA.  ONT.  L5G  1H1 


278-3884 

278-3885 


July  15th,  1980. 


Judge  John  Greenwood, 
Chairman , 


Task  Force  on  the  use  of 
Firearms  by  Police  Officers,  ^ 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
25  Grosvenor  Street, 

11th  Floor, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 


M7A  1Y6 


Your  Honour: 

Many  thanks  for  your  request  that  the  Police  Association 
of  Ontario  should  submit  ideas  that  may  be  useful  to  you  in 
the  work  of  your  Task  Force.  We  wish  you  well  in  this  very 
important  effort. 

I  will  respond  to  each  of  the  five  points  you  have 
ment ioned . 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  current  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  firearms  by  police  officers 

We  believe  that  the  current  laws  and  regulations  are 
sufficent  and  adequate  from  the  points  oi‘  view  of  both 
police  and  the  general  public 

(2)  the  training  received  by  police  officers  respecting 
the  use  of  firearms 

we  believe  that  you  should  look  very  carefully  at 
the  training  process  and  here  we  stress  the  importance 
not  only  of  the  initial  training  but  of  continuing  re¬ 
training  and  practice  on  a  regular  basis.  Perhaps,  in 
this  regard,  section  (4)  of  Regulation  679  of  The 
Police  Act,  might  incorporate  the  requirement  that 
continuing  practice  and  testing  be  mandatory  throughout 
the  police  officer’s  career 
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(3) 


the  technical  data  and  research  respecting  the  type 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  used  by  police  officers, 
with  emphasis  on  safety  as  well  as  effectiveness 

we  believe  that  firearms  in  common  use  are  sometimes 
inadequate  and  that  your  Task  Force  in  looking  at 
Section  3  of  Regulation  679  should  look  closely  at 
both  the  types  of  guns  and  ammunition  which  are  in 
use  at  the  present  time 

(4)  the  investigations  conducted  and  reports  made  when 

a  firearm  is  used  by  a  police  officer,  with  emphasis 
on  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  such  investigations  and 
reports 

we  believe  that  the  investigative  requirements  as 
currently  specified  are  adequate 

(5)  the  functions  and  role  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
and  coroners  in  relation  to  the  use  of  firearms  by 
police  officers 

we  believe  that  these  are  adequate  at  the  present  time 

We  would  be  available  at  any  time  to^->discuss  any  of  these 
or  other  matters  further  and  to  provide  whatever  assistance  we 
could.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Chalmers  of  The  Solicitor  General's 
Department  that  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  of 
defining  what  is  a  dangerous  person  and  I  am  sure  that  our  members 
can  assist  -  if  you  are  entertaining  discussions  at  a  later  date. 

Thank  You  again. 


Yours  respectfully. 


J 


RMM ; j  dw 


Robert  M.  Morrow, 
Administrator . 


SCHEDULE  "C 


E.V.  Ryczko,  Esq., 
IIB  Breadner  Blvd. , 
Middleton  Park, 
Trenton,  Ontario. 
K8V  1E3 


July  31,  1980 


His  Honour  Judge  Greenwood, 
Chairman. 


\ 
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Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a  transcript  of  the  presentation 
that  I  made  to  your  Task  Force  on  June  16th.  I  feel 
honoured  to  have  been  invited  to  Address  the  Task 
Force  and  wish  you  success  in  your  research  on  the 
police  use  of  firearms. 

Yours  very  truly. 


E.V,  Ryczko 


iV 


PRESENTATION  BY  E.V.  RYCZKO  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE 
STUDYING  THE  POLICE  USE  OF  FIREARMS 


JUNE  16,  1980 
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The  topics  talked  about  by  politicians,  press,  police 
critics  are  directed  at  the  functional  level  of  the 
police  use  of  fireairms.  For  instance,  they  will  talk 
about  holsters.  Should  they  be  open  or  flapped.  What 
type  of  handgun  should  be  issued  to  police  and  the 
calibre  and  types  of  bullets.  Examples  of  these  things 
that  are  talked  about  directed  at  the  functional  level 
are  the  coroners  recommendations  after  the  Albert 
Johnson  inquest.  They  recommended  that  rubber  bullets 
or  bullets  of  a  lesser  calibre  be  issued  to  police. 

The  reasons  I  would  suppose  would  be  that  real  36) 

special  bullets  from  a  police  gun  will  kill  a  person 
and  that's  bad. 

Another  example  is  the  unfortunate  incident  that  Brinks 
have  had.  One  guard  would  get  killed  and  the  Brinks 
guards  would  put  their  hands  on  the  flap  of  the  holster 
and  undo  the  flap. 

In  Quebec  where  more  incidents  have  occurred.  They 
actually  carry  the  loaded  revolver  in  their  hand.  As 
I  proceed,  I  will  attempt  to  show  that  these  reactions 
are  wrong.  These  rather  obtuse  decisions  directed  at 
the  functional  level  would  not  occur  if  the  foundation 
philosophy  on  the  police  use  of  firearms  was  clear  and 
understood.  Before  we  even  talk  about  police  use  of 
firearms  we  must  determine  whether  or  not  we  want 
them  armed.  If  we  don't, any  further  discussion  on  this 
matter  would  be  of  academic  value.  But  as  a  citizen 
and  employer  of  policemen,  I  want  he  or  she  armed  in 
order  to,  where  necessary  protect  the  life  of  a  citizen 
or  citizens  and  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the 
policeman  to  protect  his  or  own  life  during  the  course 
of  their  duties.  ^ 

.Now  notice  the  priority  here  to  protect  citizen  and  then 
to  make  provision  for  the  policeman  to  protect  his  own 
life. 

The  other  day  I  was  on  the  range  in  Frankfurt  shooting 
and  a  policeman  was  there  shooting  with  me  and  he  was 
doing  a  terrible  score  and  I  asked  him,  "when  did  you 
last  practice" ,  and  he  said  "Oh  it  was  at  least  two 
years  ago  since  I  have  touched  a  gun  .  But  that  doesn't 
bother  me,  I  don't  need  to  know  how  to  shoot  well  because 
I  am  ordering  a  bullet  proof  vest  that  will  insulate  me 
from  the  bullets  of  assailants."  Well,  when  I  heard 
that,  that's  fine  that  satisfies  number  2  provision, 
which  is  provision  to  protect  his  own  life  during  the 
course  of  his  duty.  But  still,  he  has  no  proficiency 
with  the  firearm  to  protect  the  citizen  and  that's  number 
1.  'jEhe  only  reason  that  the  policeman  would  discharge 

his  firearm  is  to  go  out  to  answer  some  call  perhaps, 
to  protect  the  citizen  or  citizens'  interests.  Now, 
if  he  can't  do  that  then  he  need  not  be  able  to  protect 
his  own  life.  Because  he  need  not  be  there  at  all.  We 
need  not  spend  our  tax  money  uselessly  because  he  cannot 
satisfy  number  1  requirement,  which  is  where  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  of  a  citizen  or  citizens.  So  because 
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while  using  a  firearm  for  either  the  above  two  reasons 
a  policeman  may  take  a  human  life,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  solid  philosophy  be  given  to  policemen 
on  the  use  of  firearms.  Here  is  my  philosophy. 


The  only  thing  that  justifies  a  policeman  to  sno6t  ar  z’ 
another  human  being  is  the  overwhelming  need  to  cause/ 
that  person  to  immediately  cease  what  he  is  doing.  /^ 

The  need  must  be  so  great  that  it  does  not  matter 
, if  the  person  dies  as  a  result  of  being  stopped. y  1' 11 
create  a  gross  obvious  example  that  will  suit  this 
definition.  First  of  all  this  definition  I  will  refer 
to  from  now  is  the  rules  of  engagement.  The  example 
that  I  will  be  using  is  awiaa^  adult  is  in  a  school 
yard  slitting  the  throats  of  school  children  and  they 
are  dying  or  they  are  falling  down  one  at  a  time 
and  a  policeman  observes  this.  While  there  is  an 
overwhelming  need  for  that  policeman  to  stop  that 
person  from  doing  what  he  is  doing,  the  policeman  is  at 
a  standoff  distance.  He  cannot  physically  grab  the 
person  and  stop  him.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  person 
that  person  will  likely  kill  three  or  four  more  people. 
Even  one  more  is  too  many.  So  the  policeman  has 
determined  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  need  to  stop 
that  person  and  it  doesn’t  matter  if  that  person  dies 
as  a  result  of  being  stopped.  He  must  be  stopped  from 
further  slitting  of  throats.  Note  that  my  definition 
states  stop ,  not  kill .  No  person  in  our  society  has 
a  mandate  to  kill.  Not  even  the  state.  That  is 
the  mandate  to  kill  has  been  taken  away  from  the  state 
about  two  years  ago  with  the  removal  of  the  death  penalty. 
I  am  not  stating  my  opinion  on  the  death  penalty  or  the 
removal  of  the  death  penalty.  I  merely  state  that  the 
fact  is  there.  We  no  longer  can  take  a  life  as 
punishment.  Not  even  in  war  is  it  planned  for  the 
state  to  take  lives.  The  Geneva  Convention  around  the 
first  world  war  time  states  that  bullets  shall  be 
made  of  a  certain  material  and  it  shall  be  made  of 
a  certain  configuration.  So  they  make  small  clean  holesy 
if  you  get  a  peripheral  hit  with  that  type  of  bullet 
on  a  human  bod^  'fhat  human  will  likely  not  die,  but 
it  will  take  him  out  of  action. 


5/^ 


Note  also  that  another  important  ingredient  is  i.Tpm(=>d i  atg-lyr . 
In  the  school  yard  situation  I  described  'Sryfii  ouc^r 

and  immediately  are  very  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
definition  or  the  rules  of  engagement.  Unfortunately 
a  firearm  that  will  stop  immediately  will  probably  kill. 

This  is  the  state  of  our  technology.  To  ensure  a  stand 
off  capability  we  are  still  so  primitive  that  we  must 
hurl  150  grain  piece  of  metal  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  a  1,000  ft.  per  second  to  stop  a  person.  If  technology 
would  be  such  that  we  could  direct  some  type  of  innocuous 
ray  at  an  adversary  which  would  immobilize  him  totally 
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for  a  short  period  until  he  could  be  restrained, 
say  handcuffed,  then  the  second  part  of  the  definition 
does  not  apply.  That  part  which  does  not  apply  is 
the  part  that  states  the  need  must  be  so  great  that 
it  does  not  matter  if  the  person  dies  as  a  result 
of  being  stopped.  The  policeman  therefore  does  not 
need  to  permit  the  situation  to  degrade  until  there 
is  an  overwhelming  need.  Let's  look  at  the  situation 
in  the  school  yard.  Supposing  there  were  a  man  walking 
briskly  across  the  school  yard  in  the  direction 
of  the  bunch  of  children  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  An 
ordinary  jackknife  child's  typo  a  young  boy's 
type  of  jackknife,  and  he  is  heading  for  a  group  of 
kids,  ^)€he  policeman  could  run  this  through  his 

mind  and  say,  well  there  hai^been  some  knifings  in 
this  neighbourhood  recently.  Perhaps  this  man  is 
heading  over  to  the  children  to  start  slitting  their 
throats.  If  he  had  this  type  of  gadget  that  I  am 
talking  about,  this  gadget  that  can  fire  off  an  innocuous 
ra^  <^s  a  preventive  measure  he  could  draw  and  fire 
this  gadget  in  the  direction  of  that  man  and  render 
the  man  immobile.  He  could  go  over  to  the  man,  handcuff 
him  and  later  ask  him  what  his  motive  was,  what  his 
plan  was.  But  for  sure  the  policeman  in  the  interim 
has  insulated  this  man  from  the  children.  He  has 
prevented  that  man  from  possibly  doing  harm  to  the 
children.  Well,  as  it  turns  out  that  man  just  bought 
a  jackknife  for  his  son  and  he  was  briskly  walking 
across  the  schoolyard  to  attend  his  son's  birthday  party 
and  present  him  with  his  jackknife.  But  it  is  a  fine 
jackknife.  Very  fine  quality  steel.  It's  a  frowning 
jackknife  with  rosewood  sides  an^-4rt'  and  that  man  wanted 
to  have  one  of  those  as  a  child  but  he  couldn't  afford 
it.  But  finally  he  saved  up  enough  money  to  buy  one 
for  his  son  and  he's  racing  hoi^  to  deliver  this  knife 
while  he  is  admiring  it  ~£here  was 

no  overwhelming  need  here  to  shoot  that  man  and  cause 
him  to  die^ perhaps.  It  would  be  nice  therefore  to 
have  this  type  of  gadget  instead  of  a  firearm.  But 
we  don't  have  that  type  of  gadget.  We  still  only  have 
firearms.  Hence  the  policeman  must  leave  that  firearm 
bolstered  until  there  exists  an  overwhelming  need. 

Let's  digress  it  for  a  minute  and  talk  about  stopping 
power.  The  38  special  is  the  bottom  level  of  stopping 
power.  A  lesser  cartridge  is  unacceptable.  From  1874 
to  1897  the  United  States  army  was  issued  with  a 
colt  45  which  use  the  45  long  colt  cartridge.  The  colt 
45  revolver  was  a  gate  loaded  revolver.  Cartridges  had 
to  be  loaded  one  at  a  time.  I  have  replica  over  here 
and  I'll  describe  it  as  I  go  along.  YOu  must  rotate 
the  cylinder  one  chamber  at  a  time.  Insert  the  cartridge 
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until  it  is  full  then  close  the  loading  gate.  Then 
you  have  six  shots.  YOu  can  fire  those  single  action 
like  this  by  cocking  the  hammer  and  pulling  the  trigger^ 
^ach  time'^  the  hammer  must  be  cocked.  Once  the  six 
cartridges  are  expended  then  you  open  the  loading  gate 
and  one  at  a  time  using  the  extractor  dumpif'  out  the 
cartridges.  But  in  1897  progress  introduced  the  1896 
models  Colt  38  revolver.  This  colt  38  revolver 
is  really  not  any  different  than  the  38  Special  revolver 
issued  to  police  today.  It  is  multiple  loading  in 
that  you  swing  out  the  cylinder  and  you  can  lo|ad  all 
six  cartridges  at  once.  You  can  eject  all  six  cartridges 
at  once  while  caa-tc-i-^goc  At  once  after  you  have  finished 
firing  and  you  can  either  fire  single  action  which 
is  cocking  the  hammer  and  pulling  the  trigger  or 
double  action  by  merely  pulling  the  trigger  which  will 
co£ik  the  hammer  and  rotate  the  cylinder  at  the  same 
time.  Initially  this  double  action  was  called  the 
trigger  cocking.  But  shortly  after  its  introduction 
this  38  revolver  was  soon  to  be  found  to  be 

unsatisfactory  as  a  man  stopper  and  what  I'll  read  now 
is  what  happened  during  the  Phillipine  insurrection 
which  proved  the  38  to  unsatisfactory.  And  it's 
a  quote  from  Jeff  Cooper,  Cooper  on  Handguns.  All 
ordinance  enthusiasts  know  that  the  test  case  was  the 
Phillipine  insurrection  of  the  first  year's  of  the 
century.  The  United  States  service  sidearm  was  the 
38  recently  adopted  to  replace  our  venerable  and  proven 
45.  In  response  to  progressive  technical  thought.  But 
the  38  did  not  serve  well  in  the  Phillipines.  Men  shot 
wth  the  38  did  not  fall  down.  AT  least  not  often  enough 
to  comfort  its  wearers.  Various  troopers  were  cut  down 
with  edged  weapons  after  they  had  had  hit  th^ir  assailants 
in  vital  places  not  once  but  several  times,  jlln  1904  a 
board  was  convened  to  look  into  this.  Consisting  of 
Colonel  J.T.  Thompson  who  later  gave  his  name  to  the 
Tommy  gun  and  Coloner  L.A.  L^guard.  The  work  of  this 
board  is  historic.  For  it  provides  the  only  reliable 
source  of  factual  information  in  the  study  of  pistol  impact 
affect  that  is  broad  enough,  deep  enough  and  well  enough 
collated  to  justify  valid  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
tests  involving  9  different  pistol  loads  and  both  living 
and  dead  targets  of  flesh  and  bones  were  gruesome  by 
today's  standard  and  would  be  awkward  to  reproduce. 

The  records  were  carefully  kept  however  and  they  guide 
us  well  today. 

After  the  Thompson-Le^uard  report  made  its  findings 
known  to  the  United  STates  army  hierarchy,  the  38  was 
immediately  recalled  from  service  during  the  Phillipine 
campaign  it  was  still  going  on  and  the  old  45  long  colt 
siggle  action  army  revolver  was  reissued.  The  gun  that 
was  thought  to  be  obsolete  was  reissued  because  it 
had  stopping  power.  It  did  not  have  multiple  ejection. 

It  did  not  have  multiple  loading.  It  did  not  have  double 
action,  but  it  could  stop  with  one  solid  hit.  This  45  long 
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colt  army  revolver  of  the  old  west  stayed  with  the 
United  States  Forces  until  1911  when  the  United  States 
army  colt  1911  semi-automatic  45  pistol  replaced  it. 

That  45  automatic  is  still  in  service  today.  But  as 
a  result  of  all  this  the  United  States  kept  a  keen 
eye  on  stopping  power  of  their  ordinance  and  General 
Julian  Hatcher  did  some  research  on  relative  stopping 
power  of  various  cartridges.  He  developed  the 
Hatcher  RSP  scale  or  scale  of  relative  stopping  power. 

And  this  scale  consists  of  numbers  and  these  numbers 
are  how  a  cartridge  would  fare  in  stopping  power  against 
a  human  target.  Let's  look  at  the  38  that  was  taken 
out  of  service.  The  38  long  colt.  It  has  a  stopping 
power  of  28.  The  45  by  comparison,  45  long  colt  has 
a  stopping  power  of  74.  That's  a  considerable  difference 
over  a  factor  of  2.  So  we  said  the  38  long  colt  had 
a  stopping  power  of  28.  The  38  special  that  our  police 
carries  today  has  a  stopping  power  of  36.  A  significant 
increase  over  28. 

Let's  look  at  lesser  calibres  referring  to  the  Albert 
Johnson  inquest  recommendation.  The  only  calibre  lesser 
than  38  is  the  32.  So  the  32  has  a  stopping  power  of  9.0. 
One  third  of  the  stopping  power  that  was  deemed  too  low, 
too  inadequate  for  the  United  States  in  the  early  1900s. 
O.K.  Let's  go  to  one  calibre  lesser  than  32.  Let's 
go  to  25  calibre.  It  has  a  stopping  power  of  4.0.  Let's 
go  to  the  least  cartridge,  the  22  long  rifle,  and  it 
has  a  stopping  power  of  3.  So  looking  at  this  table  of 
numbers.  Certainly,  lesser  calibres  or  rubber  bullets 
would  be  completely  inadequate  because  they  do  not  have 
the  stopping  power  required  to  stop  a  human  being  from 
doing  what  he  is  doing,  j,  So  now  let's  look  at  the  smaller 
calibres  and  let's  look  at  some  subjective  reports  on 
how  the  smaller  calibres  have  fared.  What  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you  is  taken  from  a  book  called  Cooper  on 
Handguns  written  by  Jeff  Cooper.  Jeff  Cooper,  I  would 
have  to  say  from  the  reading  and  research  I  have  done 
is  the  most  informed  man  in  North  America-  perhaps  in 
the  world;  on  Handguns,  their  stopping  power,  their 
actions , ^their  capabilities  and  their  uses  for  law 
enforcement  firearms. 

Jeff  Cooper  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  and  he  was  in  charge  of  a  clandestine  unit, 
or  clandestine  service  in  the  Pacific,  and  he  had  lady 
agents  working  for  him  and  here's  what  Jeff  has  to  say. 
Several  times  our  lady  agents  consulted  with  me  about 
the  25  auto  as  to  its  suitability  for  their  need.  My 
standard  answer  became  carry  it  if  it  comforts  you,  but 
never  load  it.  If  you  load  it  you  may  shoot  it.  If  you 
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shoot  it  you  may  hit  somebody.  If  you  hit  somebody 
he  may  become  very  angry  with  you  and  do  you  violence. 
General  Hatcher  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  sought 
to  commit  suicide  in  his  home  while  a  party  was  in 
progress.  He  went  upstairs  and  shot  himself  in  the 
temple  with  a  25  auto.  Feeling  no  special  discomfort 
he  examined  himself  in  the  mirror  and  found  a  small 
trickle  of  blood  which  he  staunched.  He  then  went 
below  and  rejoined  his  guests.  After  they  had  departed, 
he  died.  So  much  for  the  25  calibre  which  is  a  lesser 
calibre. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  32  auto,  which  is  one  calibre  larger. 
This  was  the  first  successful  cartridge  for  a  pocket 
auto  pistol  and  today  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
auto  pistol  cartridge.  This  is  good  if  you  are  being 
shot  at  and  bad  if  you  are  shooting.  The  cartridge  has 
almost  no  stopping  power  but  will  kill  and  the  pistols 
that  take  it  are, with  a  few  exceptions,  very  difficult 
to  use  well.  A  man  carrying  carrying  a  32  auto  is 
in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  being  armed  with  a 
deadly  weapon  but  not  well  able  to  defend  himself. 

So  let's  now  look  at  the  32  revolver  cartridge.  The 
32  revolver  is  only  a  shade  better  than  the  32  auto  in 
power  while  inferior  in  action.  As  to  its  stopping  power, 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  shot  by  one  in  a  range 
of  2  ft.  "I  was  looking  right  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
when  I  saw  a  number  of  bright  sparks  coming  apparently 
right  into  my  face  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  slight 
sensation  of  numbness  in  my  right  arm.  And  though  the 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  third  finger  of  my  right 
hand  and  through  the  handle  of  the  revolver  which  I 
held  and  imbedded  itself  in  my  wrist,  it  did  not 
inconvenience  me  in  the  slightest,  nor  put  my  arm  out 
of  action."  This  quote  was  taken  from  General  Hatcher's 
text  books  on  pistols  and  revolvers. 

So,  gentlemen,  rubber  bullets  and  lesser  calibres 
is  certainly  not  the  answer.  But  a  certain  amount  of 
research  has  to  be  done  to  find  this  out  and  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  handguns  and 
their  power  and  their  capability  has  to  be  had  before 
one  can  appreciate  this.  Yet,  tiao  public,  as  I  stated 
in  my  opening  statement,  the  things  talked  about  by 
politicians  and  press,  police  critics  are  directed  at 
the  functional  level.  Most  of  these  people  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

One  more  example  of  tampering  at  the  functional  level 
and  really  not  knowing  what  you  talking  about  is 

our  own  pilots  in  my  own  squadron,  Squadron,  my 

squadron,  flies  707  aircraft#  and  we  do  a  lot  of  flying 
of  VIPs,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Queen,  etc.  and  when 
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we  fly  these  very  high  priced  VIPs  we  carry  security 
officers  with  us  armed  with  a  38  calibre  revolver. 

Now  the  reason  that  our  security  officers  carry 
revolvers  or  the  reason  that  they  would  use  the 
revolver  on  board  the  aircraft  would  only  be  if  the 
threat,  the  hijacker  would  be  carrying  some  sort  of 
stand  off  weapon.  Otherwise  the  hijacker  could  be 
physically  subdued.  It  makes  no  sense  to  discharge 
a  weapon  at  an  unarmed  man  if  he  can  be  physically 
subdued.  So  having  said  this,  this  means  that  whenever 
the  security  officer  fires  his  weapon  in  the  aircraft 
at  an  armed  hijacker,  there  is  some  potential  or 
there  is  certainly  a  lot  of  potential  of  the  hijacker 
firing  back.  Now,  the  38  special  cartridge  when  fired 
straight  at  an  aircraft’s  fuselage  will  penetrate  and 
make  a  hole  through  the  fuselage  causing  a  pressurization 
leak  to  the  extent  perhaps  forcing  the  aircraft  to 
be  flown  to  an  emergency  descent  to  get  into  thicker 
air.  Well,  the  pilots  didn't  like  this  potential 
of  a  bullet  going  through  the  side  of  their  airplane. 

But  remember,  the  38  special  cartridge  will  only  make 
a  hole  through  the  fuselage  if  it  is  uninterrupted  in  its 
flight  path  and  directed  straight  at  the  side  of  the 
airplane.  It  it  hits  a  person  and  happens  to  go  through 
the  person  there  is  not  enough  residual  momentum  to 
permit  that  bullet  to  penetrate  the  skin.  So  it  has 
to  be  a  clear  miss  in  order  to  penetrate.  Well,  the  pilots 
didn't  like  this.  So  what  they  thought  up,  what  the 
pilots  concocted  in  the  hierarchy  of  our  air  command, 
was  an  anemic  bullet.  The  bullet  or,. the  cartridge  that 
our  security  people  carry  on  board  the  aircraft  now  is 
a  38  special  casing  with  an  anemic  powder  charge  and 
then  there  is  a  wad  pack  projectile  which  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  the  size  of  a  nickle  and  inside  is  imbedded  very 
fine  bird  shot.  This  all  is  capped  by  a  round  nose 
plastic  head,  not  a  real  solid  bullet,  just  a  casing. 

Well,  when  this  thing  is  fired,  when  it  strikes  something, 
the  plastic  breaks  up,  the  wad  pack  deploys  and  it 
slaps  someone.  That's  all  it  does  is  slap.  It  certainly 
will  not  make  a  hole  through  an  airplane  and  that  makes 
the  pilots  very  happy.  But  it  also  will  not  stop 
anyone.  It  certainly  will  not  kill.  It  may  break 
a  rib  or  two.  It  might  kill  at  extremely  point  blank 
ranges,  if  perhaps  fired  into  a  mouth  or  just  below 
the  rib  cage  into  a  soft  portion  of  the  stomach,  it  might. 
But  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  stop. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  pilots.  We've  consoled  ourselves 
that  the  security  people  will  not  make  a  hole  in  our 
airplane  when  they  miss  now.  So  their  misses  are 
ineffective.  So  are  the  hits.  Now,  let's  go  back  to 
why  we  are  carrying  the  firearms  or  why  would  we  discharge 
one  or  permit  one  to  be  discharged  in  an  airplane. 
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It's  because  the  hijacker  has  some  sort  of  stand 
off  capability.  The  semi  automatic  pistol,  the  sub 
machine  gun  or  what  have  you.  So,  by  firing  this 
wad  pack  projectile  at  this  hijacker,  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  him  any  harm  but  we  are  likely  to  get 
him  mad  and  when  he  gets  made  he  *  s  going  to  turn 
around  and  fire  indiscriminately  in  the  direction 
of  the  policeman.  Not  with  direction  at  the  policeman 
but  indiscriminately  and  he ' s  not  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  whether  or  not  he  misses  the  policeman 
or  not  and  he  likely  will  be  shooting  real  bullets. 

The  only  way  that  carrying  this  anemic  wad  pack 
projectile  by  our  security  officers  can  be  justified 
is  if  we  sat  down  and  had  the  Geneva  Convection  with 
the  hijacker  and  every  agreed,  the  hijackers  and 
the  policeman,  to  use  anemic  wad  pack  projectile. 

Then,  any  shootout  in  the  back  of  the  airplane  will 
not  cause  pressurization  loss.  It  will  turn  into 
something  like  a  fencing  match.  No  one  will  really 
get  hurt,  but  it  will  be  a  game.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  we  would  reach  this  type  of  agreement  with 
hijackers  and  if  we  did,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  will  honour  it.  By  definition  they  are  criminals 
and  will  likely  break  the  agreement  or  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  sounds  as  if  I  am  facetious  it's 
because  I  am, 

I  have  made  this  point  known  to  the  hierarchy  of  an 
air  command  of  my  system  quite  clearly,  succinctly, 
perhaps  blatantly.  I  was  told,  after  pursuing  this 
point  very  strongl]^  to  be  patient  and  I  interrupted 
the  instruction  me  to  be  patient  as  possibly 

something  like  this.  'Nothing  has  ever  happened  of 
this  nature  to  the  Canadian  Forces  and  the  likelihood 
is  slim.  Therefore,  why  are  you  wasting  time  bothering 
us,'  We've  got  better  things  to  do.  Colonel  Billy 
Mitchell  did  this  to  the  United  States  Airmy  Air  Corps. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  early  20s.  He  predicted 
many  things  about  the  second  world  war,  about  utilization 
of  aircraft,  about  training,  about  the  attack  and 
potential  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour.  Only  Colonel  Mitchell 
went  one  step  further  than  I  did.  He  went  to  the  point 
of  insubordination.  The  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 
threw  him  out  of  the  army.  But  when  all  the  things 
he  said  became  true,  they  rehired  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  General.  I  don't  expect  to  be 
fired  as  a  result  of  what  I  have  done.  First  it  is 
not  as  profound  as  what  Colonel  did.  Secondly,  I 
didn't  pursue  it  to  the  point  of  insubordination  and 
I  hope  that  nothing  will  happen  to  prove  me  right. 


So  the  Canadian  Forces  are  really  not  that  interested 
in  what  I  have  to  say  about  VIP  security  or  any 
other  matter  about  def enc^^pistol  shooting  or  offenc^t^^ 
pistol  shooting  for  whatever  requirement  because  there 
has  been  no  need.  Statistics  aren't  there.  'tVE 
haven't  had  a  fight  since  the  second  world  war. 

So  seeing  nothing  has  happened,  there  is  no  requirement 
to  look  into  the  potential,  to  defend  ourselves  or 
to  be  proficient  with  handguns.  I  am  addressing  you 
people,  I  believe^ because  things  have  had  happened. 

Police  have  used  their  firearms  frequently  or  perhaps 
have  abused  theri^  and  you  people  do  have  statistics 
and  this  is  I  believe  whey  I  am  here  to  address  you 
today. 

So  gentlemen,  after  talking  a  bit  about  background, 

I  am  back  to  talking  about  the  policeman  on  the  beat 
or  in  the  patrol  car.  This  is  the  area  in  which  you 
are  interested.  From  my  philosophy  on  the  rules  of 
engagement,  it  follows  that  a  policeman  will  not 
draw  his  weapon  unless  the  use  of  deadly  force  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This  simply  translates  to  me 
that  there  is  not  much  time  left.  This  further 
translates  .fcotjng  that  the  draw  and  firing  must  be 
decisive,  quick  and  practically  accurate.  T=h:is=#^=tt±e- 
Now  gentlemen  I  am  going  to  expand  a  bit 
here  and  try  to  point  out  that  the  open  holster  with 
a  thumb  break  that  I  will  be  proposing  permits  the 
officer  to  delay  his  draw  and  thus  not  aggravate  the 
public,  not  make  any  offensive  move  to  aggravate  the  - 

public  or  indeed  the  assailant.  Because  this  equipment  fiia.r I 
is  more  efficient  that  I  am-  proposing,  it  permits 
the  officer  to  delay  his  use  of  deadly  force.  It 
peirmits  the  officer  to  delay  any  moves,  any  gestures 
that  might  trigger  an  imbalanced  person  to  do  violence. 

This  is  really  the  crux  of  my  point.  The  present 
holster  that  policeman  carry  full  flap  “’’the  gun 

is  deeply  buried  in  the  holster.  It's  awkward  to  get 
at,  it's  difficult  to  get  at^and  it  takes  time  to  get 
at  the  gun  in  this  holster  antJ*  draw  and  fire. 

ro 

Let  me  read  what  an  American  police  firearms  instructor 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  police  engagements.  He  has 
come  up  with  the  following.  He's  done  considerable 
research  on  this  and  he  states  that  shootings  happen 
at  close  range,  zero  to  10  ft.'  The  officer  is  usually 
assaulted  before  firing.  It's  in  dim  light  conditions. 

Average  of  3  shots  are  fired.  The  whole  scenario  is 
over  in  less  than  2  seconds  and  the  officer  must  bring 
the  weapon  into  action  from  the  holster.  This  may  not 
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apply  in  Canada,  the  item  that  states  it's  all  over 
in  less  than  2  seconds.  That's  for  American  policemen 
who  carry  open  holsters.  The  time  taken  for  our 
policemen  to  draw  from  their  full  flap  holsters 
would  be  longer  than  that.  But  the  important  one 
is  the  officer  must  bring  the  weapon  into  action  from 
the  holsters.  And  gentlemen  I  think  if  you  go  into 
your  files  of  police  use  of  firearms  in  anger,  you 
will  find  that  90%  of  the  time  the  officer  must 
bring  the  weapon  into  action  from  the  holster. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  philosophy  of  holsters  again. 

Then  should  you,  should  you^have  holsters  that  require 
a  long  time  to  unholster  a  gun?  If  you  do,  then  you've 
got  to  start  early.  And  if  your  assailant; — or— ±-f 

about  to  do  violence ^and  youretalking  to  him,  try/to 
talk  him  out  of  it^  and  it  takes  you  5  seconds  to  draw 
and  fire  from  a  full  flap  holster_^  “fhen,  indeed,  you 
must  have  some  kind^  of  prewarning  as  to  when  an 
overwhelming  need’^krise#  or,  you  must  start  5  seconds 
in  advance,  hoping  that  you  will  get  it  out  in  time. 

But  what  are  you  doing  when  you  are  starting  5  seconds 
in  advance.  You  are  flailing,  unbuttoning  a  flaPj  You 
are  pulling  out  the  revolver  and  aiming  it  at  the"^ person^ 
but  that's  not  the  dangerous  part^ .  Once  the  aiming 
and  firing  is  in  progress  the  deed  is  almost  done. 

I  am  looking  at  the  prevention  of  police  use  of  firearms. 
When  a  policeman  is  going  to  draw  his  pistol  from  the 
present  holster,  i^ilst  he  is  going  through  this 
flailing  and  uhflapping  procedure,  he  could  trigger  an 
unbalanced  person  to  do  violence.  The  fact  that  the 
person  is  there  with  a  knife  or  a  gun  at  someone's 
throat  is  a  sign  that  he  is  unbalanced.  He  can  either 
go  two  ways.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  you've  got 
him  sort  of,  sort  of  under  control^and  then  you  decide 
to  draw  and  fire^  because  you  think  an  overwhelming 
need  is  there,  you  could  trigger  him  to  pull  a  trigger, 
to  drive  a  knife  into  someone^or  whatever  violent  act 
that  he  is  about  to  do.  But  if  you  have  the  capabilities 
such  as  I  have  with  this  holster  that  I  have  on  now,  you 
can  wait  till  about  2  seconds,  1.8  seconds  perhaps^ and 
then  if  there  is  overwhelming  need, you  can  exercise  the 
prerogative  to  draw  and  fire. 


The  exact  opposite  philosophy  applies  to  open  holsters. 
When  I  say  exact  opposite,  I  mean  exact  opposite  to vhat 
the  average  person  thinks.  ^'Jhen  he  sees  an  open  holster 
with  a  handle  sticking  out,  to  him  that's  analogous  with 
quick  draw  MacGraw  and  Wyatt  Earp .  So  he  thinks  that 
the  policeman  carrying  something  like  this  is  more 
likely  to  do  something  foolish  with  the  handgun,  draw 
it  prematurely,  unnecessarily  kill  people.  This  is 
not  true.  Whether  or  not  a  policeman  uses  his  firearm 
comes  from  a  signal  from  his  brain.  No  slap  or  no 
strap  or  no  restraining  device  is  going  to  change  that. 
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So  with  a  full  flap  holster  that  signal  from  the 
brain  has  to  come  early,  and  he  knows  that,  and  with 
it  comes  early,  gentlemen,  it  could  cause  or 
precipitate  disaster.  This  is  where  the  open  holster, 
the  open  holster  with  the  thumb  break  is  far 
superior  to  the  flapped  holster. 

The  public's  idea  or  attitude  towards  an  open  holster 
is  an  incorrect  attitude.  As  I  stated,  it  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  it  really  is.  What 
would  be  popular  for  me  to  do  today,  or  to  present 
to  you  is  not  to  advocate  a  more  efficient  holster, 
but  a  more  inefficient  one.  The  uninformed  public 
and  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  police  use  of 
fireanns  at  all,  or  in  varying  degrees,  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  now. 

If  I  were  to  advocate  that  more  restraining  devices 
be  put  on  holsters  rather  than  less,  then  my  presentation 
would  be  better  received  by  the  public.  So  let's 
put  on  more  restraining  devices.  We  have  now  a  full  flap 
with  a  snap  on  it.  Let's  take  the  snap  out  and  put 
a  peg  on  the  inside  of  the  holster  and  have  a  gromet 
to  go  through  a  slot  in  the  flap,  then  the  gromet 
would  be  rotated  through  90  degrees  and  click  intp 
position.  Now  the  policemen  has  to  rotate  a  gromet 
through  90  degrees,  align  it  with  the  slot  and  then 
open  the  flap.  That  is  one  more  or  two  more  movements. 

That  would  take  longer  still.  Less  chance  of  a  policeman's 
using  his  gun,  according  to  the  public.  Less  chance 
of  police  abuse  of  firearms. 

Let's  go  another  step.  Let's  lock  the  flap  with  the 
small  type  of  locking  device  that  requires  a  key.  You  can 
buy  them  fairly  flush-mounted.  They  wouldn't  be  too 
much  in  the  road.  Wouldn't  be  too  gross  and  the  policemen 
would  have  to  lock  his  pistol  in  there  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  has  to  think  of  which  pocket 
he  has  the  key  in,  go  through  a  little  obstacle  course, 
insert  the  key  into  the  flap,  rotate  it,  take  out  the  key, 
and  qpen  the  flap.  We  can  go  another  step  further. 

We  can  have  patrolmen  who  are  partners  exchange  keys. 

Then,  when  they  feel  that  the  firearms  should  be  used, 
then  they  would  have  to  switch  keys,  open  their  flaps 
and  go  through  the  procedure.  Well,  this  would  give 
very,  very  little  protection  to  the  public. 

Requirements  for  policemen  to  use  their  firearms  happen 
quickly.  And  if  the  firearm  isn't  there  to  defend 
the  citizen,  to  protect  the  citizen,  or  to  protect  the 
policeman's  life  then  it's  useless.  So  what  we  have 
done  here  or  what  I  have  done  trying  to  be  popular  in 
advocating  these  obstacle  courses  before  a  policeman 
can  draw  his  firearm,  I  have  stated  that  our  policem.an 
are  fools  and  we  must  protect  their  fools  from  their 
own  folly.  I  am  stating  that  he  cannot  think,  and 
we  must  physical  obstruction  in  his  road.  That's  the 
wrong  way  to  solve  a  problem,  gentlemen.  The  signal 
to  the  hand  to  draw  the  pistol  and  fire  it  comes 
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That's  where  the  restrain  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  solid  philosophy  that  we  give  to  the  policemen, 
rules  of  engagement  and  that  because  a  pistol  spews 
out  deadly  force  with  a  potential  to  kill  that  that 
pistol  must  be  bolstered  until  the  very  last.  But 
then,  if  we  force  him  to  stay  till  the  very  last 
until  an  overwhelming  need  exists  or  comes  up  then 
we  must  provide  him  with  the  training  and  we  must 
provide  him  with  the  equipment  that  will  permit 
him  to  wait.  We  want  our  cake  and  we  want  to  eat 
it  too.  We  don't  want  the  policeman  to  abuse  firearms 
so  we  put  all  kinds  of  restraining  devices  in  his  road. 

But  we  want  him  to  act,  we  want  him  to  have  the  potential, 
but  that's  a  tokenism.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all 
what  I  have  just  proposed  and  I  wish  to  cancel  my 
proposal . 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  the  pistol  remains  in  the 
holster  until  an  overwhelming  need  arises.  On  rare 
occasions  such  as  intrusion  alarms,  of  bank  alarms 
will  the  officer  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  his  pistol 
in  advance  going  into  a  known  threat.  As  I  invited 
you  to  do  earlier,  go  into  your  files  and  I  think  you 
will  find  90%  of  police  use  of  firearms  starts  from 
the  holster,  on  the  spot. 

So  in  defensive  situations,  if  the  gun  fight  starts 
from  the  holster,  let's  look  at  some  requirements  of 
a  defensive  holster.  First,  it  must  be  efficient.  In 
that  it  must  permit  fast  draw  from  all  positions. 

It  must  permit  natural  pistol  to  hand  alignment.  Now, 

I'll  talk  a  little  bit  about  that.  If  you  look  at 

my  bolstered  now;  it's  an  anchored  holster,  it's 

solidly  anchored  to  my  belt  on  a  hoop  with  a  metal  shank 

going  down  into  the  holster  body.  That  holster  is  part 

of  my  configuration.  And  if  you  look  at  this  Ontario 

Police  Act  holster,  service  holster,  it  is  not  anchored, 

it  flops  all  over  the  place.  So  when  I  go  to  draw 

my  pistol  nowt^gr^  -^thTimb^'^%rgx:^-~4ro  Is  tier- ,  from  the 

thumb  break  holster,  I  know  that  that  holster  is 

anchored  and  I  can  do  this  in  this  fashion,  in  these 

steps.  *' Holster  contact,  gun  contact,  break  the  thumb 

strap,  draw  the  pistol,  45  degrees^ finger  in  the  trigger  n 

guard,  start  applying  pressure,  look  at  the  sidts- 

Now,  this  can  be  done  fairly  quickly.  It  can  be  done 

in  less  than  2  seconds,  like  thisV  But,  the  requirement 

of  a  holster  that  I  am  talking  about,  is  to  permit 

natural  pistol  to  hand  alignment.  When  I  go  through 

these  steps  I  can  go  holster  contact,  gun  contact  and 

I  know  that  I  am  aligned  now  because  I  am  reaching 

for  an  anchored  grip,  in  an  anchored  holster.  And 

I  know  my  arm  is  aligned  when  I  pull  that  gun  out  at 

short  range  I  can  just  look  down  the  barrel  and  pull 

the  trigger  and  trust  accuracy. 


With  this  service  holster  now,  the  full  flap  one,  the 
gun  is  buried.  I  am  scrambling  for  it  to  draw.  I  am 
scrambling  for  an  unanchored  holster.  I  somehow  get 
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two  fingers  into  the  pouch  in  which  the  gun  is 
buried,  pull  the  gun  out  across  the  public,  I  am 
cross  drawing,  and  bring  it  across  the  public 
towards  the  assailant  through  170,  180  degrees. 

The  gun  is  held  by  two  or  three  fingers.  I  must 
shuffle  a  loaded  revolver  into  a  shooting  position 
then  aim  and  fire.  This  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
procedure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  policeman  are  not 
permitted  to  draw  and  fire  their  weapons.  They  are 
permitted  only  to  fire  them  in  practice.  They  can't 
draw  them.  This  holster,  this  present  service  holster, 
is  dangerous.  YOu  cannot  draw  from  it  because  you 
are  pulling  a  gun  and  swinging  across  an  arc.  In 
reality  you  will  be  swinging  across  an  arc  of  a  bunch 
of  people  or  there  is  a  potential  for 
people  being  around  it  in  urban  areas.  So  there 
is  a  potential  for  inadvertent  discharge  at  innocent 
citizens.  The  policeman  can't  practice  that  because 
at  a  firing  line  they: 'would  be  drawing  and  sweeping 
across  their  buddies  to  the  left  of  them.  So,  the 
first  time  that  a  policeman  draws  and  fires  his 
weapon  in  one  motion  is  for  real,  v;hen  things  happen. 

When  he  has  to  draw  and  fire  in  anger.  That  would 
be  analgous  to  my  reading  all  about  flying  then  may 
be  flying  in  the  simulator,  learning  all  about  the 
machine,  the  aircraft,  and  then  landing  with  passengers 
for  the  first  time.  I  don't  think  that  too  many  people 
will  buy  a  ticket  from  that  kind  of  flight.  Nor  do 
I  like  police  carrying  firearms,  loaded  firearms,  in 
this  type  of  holster.  And  for  the  first  time  drawing 
in  anger  to  defend  me  as  a  citizen. 

The  next  requirement  of  a  holster.  It  must  permit  draw 

while  the  officer  is  mobile.  If  you  are  drawing 

from  an  anchored  holster.  The  gun  is  datum  to  the  holster. 

It  is  easier  to  acquire  while  running.  Something  that 

is  flopping  around  on  your  side  is  difficult  to  acquire 

while  you  are  moving.  Now  the  draw  should  be  able  to 

be  accomplished  without  distracting  the  officer. 

Permitting  him  to  be  aware  of  his  immediate  surroundings 
and  circumstances.  This  is  very  important.  Because 
I  have  an  anchored  holster  here  and  I  have  gone  through 
the  procedure  drawing  thousands  of  times  dry,  I  know 
that  I  can  look  straight  ahead  at  the  situation,  at 
the  violent  situation  and  I  can  go  through  my  procedure 
holster contact ,  gun  contact,  break  the  sanp,  aim 
and  fire,  if  I  have  to. 

Now  there  is  a  further  delay  here  to  protect  the  public 
from  unnecessary  police  use  of  firearms.  Whilst,  first 
of  all  with  this  holster,  this  efficient  holster,  I 
can  wait  three  or  four  seconds,  five  seconds  longer 
than  the  policeman  with  the  full  flap  holster.  Further, 
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while  I  am  looking  at  the  good  guy  and  the  bad  guy 

in  a  violent  situation  say,  I  can  keep  track  of  what's 

going  on  at  all  time  whilst  I  am  drawing.  Then  when 

I  come  to  looking  through  the  sights  and  pulling  the 

trigger  I  may  riot  have  to  any  more.  The  violence  may 

have  ceased.  Ap  overwhelming  need  may  no  longer  exist 

but  the  policeman  yanking  a  gun  out  of  a  cross  draw 

full  flamp  bolster  for  the  first  time  is  going  to 

have  to  either  look  at  that  flap  or  bend  his  body  such 

that  his  eyes  are  taken  off  the  scenario.  It  forces 

him  to  go  through  these  contortions  and  what  if  the 

good  guy  and  the  bad  guy  switch  places.  His  brain 

is  going  to  remember  where  the  bad  guy  was  and  his 

panic,  firing  for  the  first  time  live  from  the  holster, 

he  could  shoot  the  wrong  person.  Also,  because  his 

attention  is  diverted  to  drawing  the  pistol  which  he 

is  doing  for  the  first  time  live,  he  may  miss  the  cue 

that  there  is  no  longer  an  overwhelming  need.  He 

may  just  scramble,  pull,  yank  and  fire.  This  is  why 

we  have  so  many  police  bumblings  I  think  today,  or 

bunglings  is  because  panic  sets  in  at  the  end  and 

they  lose  their  head.  And  this  is  completely  understandable 

because  they  are  going  through  a  procedure  that  has 

never  been  rehearsed,  ever. 

The  next  requirment  is  that  the  holster  must  be  secure, 
or  the  weapon  must  be  secure.  In  other  words  it  must 
be  snatch  proof  and  an  unintended  person  should  not  be 
able  to  get  the  policeman's  firearm.  Well,  let's  look 
at  the  service  holster  and  this  holster.  This  is  an 
anchored  holster.  So  from  the  front  two  movements  are 
required  to  get  this  gun  out.  You  must  break  the  thumb 
strap  and  you  must  pull  the  thumb  out.  Then  if  the  gun 
is  still  upside  down  cause  it  is  a  forward  raked  holster 
the  assailant  still  must  turn  the  gun  around. 

Let's  look  at  this  police  cross  draw  holster.  Most  people 
are  rant  handed.  I  can  over  here,  face  the  officer, 
wrestle  with  him  a  bit,  undo  a  flap  and  pull  the  firearm 
out  and  look  at  the  firearm.  It's  in  my  right  hand 
upright,  ready  to  shoot.  A  classic  example  of  this 
was  last  year  in  August  where  a  policeman  was  shot 
on  somebody's  front  lawn  in  a  physical  fight,  or  they 
were  at  least  pushing  ^ach  other.  And  the  assailant 
did  exactly  what  I  did  now.  He  opened  the  flap,  grabbed 
the  gun  out  with  one  motion^.  The  gun  is  far  easier 
for  the  assailant  to  get  out,  then  for  the  policeman. 

Pointed  the  policeman's  stomach  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
within  a  matter  of  inches  it  was.  At  the  saiTHB.  tirng^ 
his  partner  was  standing  by  unable  to  help  him  because 
he  too  had  a  full  flap  which  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
out  for  him.  That's  security  from  the  front. 

Let's  look  at  security  from  the  rear.  My  holster  is 
anchored  and  is  forward  raked.  The  assailants  from  the 
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rear  must  reach  forward,  break  my  thumb  strap  and 
pull  the  revolver  out  forward  ahead  of  me  -  a  very 
difficult  manoeuvre.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  forward  rake.  So,  from  the  rear 
it's  secure.  Now,  let's  look  at  the  cross  draw 
holster.  It  would  be  secure  from  the  rear  if  it 
were  an  anchored  holster  because  it  is  forward 
raking  and  it  would  come  out  upside  down  from  the 
rear  -  very  difficult,  but  it  is  not  anchored.  I 
can  grab  this  holster  and  twirl  it  to  any  angle 
that  I  want  with  my  left  hand. Grab  the  flap  with 
my  the  right  hand  and  pull  the  gun  out  and  drive 
it  into  the  officer's  back  and  pull  the  trigger. 

Very  simple. 

So  what  I  have  here  is  an  open  holster.  Again  if  I 
can  use  the  term  uninformed  public,  which  is  an 
accurate  term,  to  the  uninformed  public  it  looks  as 
if  to  an  unintended  person  this  gun  is  very  available 
because  there  is  a  handle  sticking  out  inviting  to 
be  grabbed.  As  I  have  demonstrated,  this  is  not  so. 

The  exact  opposite  is  true  to  what  the  public  thinks. 
That  full  flapped  cross  draw  unanchored  holster  is 
far  easier  to  get  at  than  this  holster.  Testimony 
for  that;  last  year  in  August  a  dead  policeman  at 
range  2". 

This  holster  that  I  have  been  talking  about,  my  holster 
here,  is  the  Safari  Land  Model  99.  It's  four  years 
old  in  design  and  so  I  have  to  say  that  it's  a 
generation  old  in  holster.  The  state  of  the  art 
holster  today  is  a  thumb  break,  front  break  holster. 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  holster  is  the  Bianchi 
Model  2800.  This  Bianchi  front  break  not  only  do  you 
have  to  break  the  thumb  strap,  you  cannot  pull  the  gun 
right  out.  You  must  rotate  the  gun  forward  in  a  certain 
fashion  in  order  to  get  it  out.  This  makes  the  gun 
considerably  more  secure  and  yet  the  efficiency  is 
still  the  same,  meaning  the  speed  to  get  it  into  action 
is  still  the  same  as  this  one.  However,  it  is  more 
secure  from  unintended  persons.  There  are  several 
companies  that  makes  this  kind  of  holster,  but  the 
two  big  ones  are  Safari  Land  and  Bianchi.  These  people 
make  holsters  for  the  majority  of  police  forces  in 
the  United  States.  There  fore  they  have  enough  profit 
to  do  research.  They  compete  .with  each  other  and  you 
can  go  page  for  page  in  the  catalogue  and  find  one 
company's  counterpart  to  the  other.  The  prices  vary 
within  5%  and  that  makes  healthy  competition.  Because 
competition  is  there  both  of  them  do  extremely  good 
work  and  research  and  have  come  out  with  some  excellent 
holsters . 
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Let's  look  at  the  1979  Safari  Land  Catalogue  on  page  9. 

It  has  duty  holsters,  which  means  law  enforcement 
holsters.  They  are  all  either  thumb  break  or  break 
front  or  some  combination  thereof.  There's  nothing 
on  that  page  with  a  full  flap. 

Now  let's  go  to  page  64..  Page  64  is  the  sportsman 
section  of  the  Safari  Land  Catalogue.  It  illustrates 
holsters  which  are  used  for  hunting  and  sporting.  In 
the  United  States  you  can  use  pistols  for  hunting. 

So,  indeed,  companies  must  make  holsters  to  provide 
for  this  need.  The  holster  that  the  R.C.M.P.  are 
using  today  for  the  design  similar  to  what  the 
R.C.M.P.  are  using  today  is  listed  on  this  page  and 
is  listed  as  a  tremenduous  holster  for  hunting  and 
one  of  the  big  points  about  it  is  that  it  is  brush 
proof.  This  holster  because  of  its  full  flap  covering 
the  handle  of  the  gun,  it  prevents  the  handle  and 
the  receiver  of  the  gun  from  being  damaged  by  brush 
and  trees  as  you  are  going  through  your  hunting  trip, 
but  that's  all  it  says  about  this  holster. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  holster  or  the  Ontario 
Polie  Act  style  holster  is  really  not  listed  as  such 
in  this  catalogue,  but  the  closest  thing  I  could  find 
to  it  is  on  page  61.  On  page  61  is  a  replica  of  the 
1863  holster  for  the  Union  Army  which  fought  in  the 
United  States  Civil  War.  There  is  a  lot  of  nostalgia 
about  the  United  States  Civil  War  now  and  these  holster 
companies  are  answering  to  this  nostalgia  as  a  good 
profit  making  outfit  should  and  they  have  come  out  with 
some  pretty  fine  replicas  of  the  1863  United  States 
Union  issue  holster.  It  is  almost  exactly  as  the 
Ontario  Police  Act  holster  except  it  has  a  grommet 
for  fastener  on  the  flap  instead  of  a  button,  but. 

I  see  Kingston  has  gone  to  the  grommet  now.  So,  I 
suppose,  some  communities  in  Ontario  have  equipment 
that  is  no  more  modern,  no  more  effective  than  what 
the  United  States  Union  Army  had  in  1863. 

Mr.  John  Bianchi,  of  Bianchi  Leather  Products,  has 
recently  published  a  book  called  Blue  Steel  and  Gun 
Leather,  In  this  book  he  talks  about  shooting,  holsters, 
holster  design,  etc.  Now  no  doubt  in  this  book  subtly 
or  otherwise,  Mr.  Bianchi  pushes  his  products.  This 
is  understandable.  But  at  the.  same  time  having  read 
the  book  and  many  other  books  about  holsters  and  handguns, 
Mr.  Bianchi  has  done  a  pretty  good  job,  considering  that 
he  is  a  merchant,  on  trying  to  be  objective.  On  page  3 
he  talks  about  the  history  of  gun  leather  and  he 
states  that  the  first  commercial  qualities  of  leather 
holsters  were  purchased  by  the  United  States  Navy  in 
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1855  to  issue  with  1000  Model  1851  Colt  Precussion 
Revolvers.  When  I  look  at  that  picture  of  one  of 
these  original  holsters  of  1855,  it  looks  almost 
^identical  to  the  1863  replica  and  almost  identical 
to  the  Ontario  Police  Act  holster.  Gentlemen,  in 
so  far  as  holster  and  carriage  of  firearms  goes, 
police  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  are  in  the  dark  ages. 

I  wish  to  talk  more  about  this  service  holster  or 
Police  Act  holster,  and  here  is  where  the  myths 
and  emotion  come  into  play.  Now  I  have  already 
talked  about  my  rules  of  engagement  and  by  insisting 
that  the  policeman  delay  drawing  his  pistol  until 
there  is  an  overwhelming  need,  what  sensibly  follows 
is  that  an  efficient  holster  is  required  to  give 
the  policeman  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  and 
survival.  This  is  where  we  let  the  policeman  down. 

While  we  are  asleep  in  our  cozy  beds  and  the  policeman 
is  in  a  dimly  lit  bar  with  a  shooting  situation 
developing,  we  feel  that  we  should  babysit  him.  We 
no  longer  trust  his  judgement  or  training  to  cause 
him  to  wait  until  there  is  an  overwhelming  need. 

We  feel  that  he  may  panic,  prematurely  draw,  and 
unnecessary  kill.  So  we  put  obstacles  in  his  path  of 
draw  and  slow  him  down.  These  obstacles  are  the 
totally  incorrect  design  of  the  service  holster,  especially 
the  cover  flap.  And  when  I  say  totally  incorrect  design, 

I  mean  that.  I  mean  that  there  is  nothing  correct  about 
this  service  holster  now.  Not  a  single  item  or  design 
feature  is  correct.  Everything  is  wrong  about  it. 

Now  this  is  different  from  something  being  slightly 
wrong  or  not  totally  right.  This  holster  is  completely 
incorrect.  With  this  inefficient  holster,  if  the 
officer  waits  until  there  is  an  overwhelming  need, 
then  he  is  too  late.  By  design  we  have  condemned  him 
to  death.  So  in  order  to  survive,  the  officer  must 
attempt  to  draw  his  pistol  from  the  warehouse  holster 
early  and  perhaps  unnecessarily  provoke  a  shooting. 

This  violates  the  rules  of  engagement. 

Another  reason  for  the  full  flap  holster,  I  am  told, 
is  the  aesthetics.  Before  I  make  this  point  about 
aesthetics,  I'd  like  to  introduce  a  definition  of 
the  word  for  the  disease,  Hoplophofaia.  Hoplophobia 
as  defined  by  an  American  gun  writer,  is  a  mental 
abberation  characterized  by  an  inordinate  and  obsessive 
fear  of  handguns.  Canadians  are  hoplophobias .  Guns 
look  ugly  and  they  not  only  look  ugly  and  shouldbe 
covered,  but  guns  kill  people  and  therefore  that 
makes  guns  bad  and  we  shouldn't  look  at  them.  So  if 
we  bury  our  guns  and  holsters  then  may  be  a  gun  really 
might  not  exist  in  there.  Therefore  it  is  not  all 
that  bad.  Ostriches  are  also  hoplophobs.  Ostriches 
are  manyphobs .  If  something  goes  wrong,  or  if  they 
see  something  that  they  don't  like,  then  they  bury 
their  heads  into  the  sand.  This  is  good  for  ostriches, 
but  this  not  good  for  people.  I  think  that  weapons 
are  a  part  of  our  society.  Hangguns  are  certainly 
a  part  of  our  society  and  we  should  look  upon  them 
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positively.  I  would  like  to  read  what  Jeff  Cooper 
has  to  say  about  weapons.  Man  is  often  defined  as 
the  tool  bearing  animal.  Weapons  are  tools  of  power. 

In  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  can  be  tools  of  decency 
or  tools  of  opression.  Depending  on  the  righteousness 
of  that  State.  In  the  hands  of  criminals,  they  are 
the  tools  of  evil.  In  the  hands  of  free  and  decent 
citizens,  they  should  be  the  tools  of  liberty.  Weapons 
compound  a  man's  power  to  achieve  whatever  purpose 
he  may  have.  They  amplify  the  capabilities  of  both 
good  men  and  bad,  and  to  exactly  the  same  degree  have 
a  no  will  of  their  own.  Thus  we  must  regard  them  as 
servants,  not  as  masters. and  servants  of  good  men. 

Without  the  man  is  dimished  and  his  opportunities 
to  fulfill  his  destiny  are  lessened  and  an  unarmed 
man  can  only  flee  from  evil  and  evil  is  not  overcome 
by  fleeing  from  it. 

Canada  is  a  highly  advanced,  technologically  advanced 
democracy  and  I  don't  believe  that  we  should  have  hang 
ups  about  firearms.  We  should  appreciate  firearms 
for  what  they  are  and  certainly  bearing  our  heads  in 
the  sand  or  covering  a  revolver  because  it  looks  bad  is 
not  congruous, is  not  at  all  in  line,  with  the  Canadian 
state  of  technology,  philosophy,  thinking,  what  have  you. 

In  the  Fall  of  1979  I  was  attached  to  Canadian  Forces 
Base,  Borden,  and  seconded  to  the  military  police  school 
there  to  spend  four  months  with  the  military  school 
staff  in  researching  and  trying  to  develop  a  more  up  to 
date,  modern  method  of  instructing  pistol  shooting  to 
miliairy  police  cadets.  One  of  the  trials  associated 
with  this  project  pistol  training  was  a  thumb  holster, 
a  Bianchi  thumb  break  holster  for  the  9  m.m.  automatic. 

Well  I  wore  one  of  these  on  the  range  for  several  weeks 

during  these  trials  and  of  course  I  was  observed  by 

other  officers  and  at  the  mess  I  was  asked  this  question 

by  a  fellow  officer  who  asked,  "are  you  the  cowboy  on 

the  range  with  the  quick  draw  holster".  I  din ' t  particularly 

like  that  introduction,  but  I  had  to  answer "i^es,  I  have 

the  open  thumb  break  holster  that  I  am  trying  during 

this  trial,  what  of  it?".  He  said  "Well,  I  hate  gun 

handles  looking  at  me.  It  just  looks  terrible.  It's 

ugly,  especially  the  gun  handle  on  the  service  9  m.m. 

is  black,  that  is  synonymous wi th  deaths.  It's  synonymous 

wth  killing.  It  is  provocative  to  the  public.  You 

should  not  wear  something  like  that.  You  shouldn't  even 

try  it."  Well,  Canadians  being  hoplophobs,  even  the 

service.  This  is  understandable.  But  this  particular 

officer  was  a  cavalry  officer,  a  tank  officer.  They 

call  themselves  cavalry  officers,  but  they  are  really 

armoured  corps  officers.  So  he  drives  tanks  or  commands 

them  and  after  a  couple  of  social  drinks,  howver,  we 

were  chatting  away  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  we 

all  have  our  hangups  and  we  should  consider  each  other's 
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hangups.  You  hate  pistol  handles.  I  hate  tanks. 

What  specifically  about  tanks  is  this  obscene 
barrel  sticking  out  from  the  turret.  I  think  this 
is  terribly  provacative  to  not  only  the  enemy  but 
to  the  support  people,  to  the  infantry  and  certainly 
to  the  public  when  these  things  rumble  past  on 
parade  I  think  that’s  tremendously  provacative  to  the 
public.  I  think  these  barrels  should  be  covered. 

I  think  you  should  have  a  flap  over  the  entire  tank 
and  turret  so  that  it  looks  like  a  great  big  Winnebago 
and  so  that  pipe  doesn’t  stick  out  and  offend  the 
public.  And  then  he  pointed  out,  well  this  is  no 
good.  Operationally  this  tank  would  not  have  any 
capability  with  the  barrel ■ covered  up.  But  I  said 
That’s  fine,  my  pistol  has  no  capability  when  it's 
all  wrapped  in  a  full  flap  holster  and  warehoused. 

You  have  your  hangups,  I  have  mine. 

In  seriousness,  I  feel  that  with  holster  design  we 
should  not  cater  to  the  hangups  of  an  uninformed  public. 

I  think  the  holster  design  features  should  be  based 
on  operational  requirements  as  dictated  by  our  rules 
of  engagement  and  our  philosophy. 

During  the  year  1976,  from  January  until  April,  the 
R.C.M.P.  had  a  particularly  bad  year.  I  believe  that 
they  had  something  like  9  officers  slain  in  that 
short  period.  I  read  the  papers  with  interest , trying 
to  glean- some  information  out  of  the  reports.  But 
one  particular  incident  which  happened  on  the  Prairies 
-  a  policeman  stopped,  was  in  his  car  and  was  gunned 
down  by  a  shotgun,  by  people  approaching  his  car  and 
the  write  up  on  that,  the  news  release  on  that  stated 
that  the  officer  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
draw  his  service  revolver.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
that  news  release, if  I  were  permitted  to,  and  he 
never  will  be  able  to  draw  his  service  revolver  because 
ina  situation  like  that,  his  holster  is  designed  such 
that  it  does  not  permit  draw.  It  is  too  slow.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  recreate  the  situation,  to 
sort  of  simulate  it  and  try  to  find  out  exactly  what 
happens  when.  But  one  could  do  that  I  think  that  with 
a  modern  holster,  an  efficient  holster  and  proper 
training,  the  officer  might  have  been  able  to  draw 
his  service  revolver  and  discharge  it  at  the  assailant 
in  time.  But  certainly  now,  with  the  holster  he  is 
carrying,  he  cannot  do  that.  By  design,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  that.  Now  supposing  that  he  would  have  (lad 
the  capability,  meaning  he'd  have  the  correct  holster 
and  training,  and  would  have  drawn  and  fired  his  weapon, 
shooting  the  assailant  with  shotgun,  perhaps  killing 
him,  it  would  be  justifiable  homicide.  One  person 
died  notwithstanding  but  I  think  the  correct 
person  would  have  died. 


2  0 


Also,  there  is  another  factor  here.  If  he  had  an 
efficient  holster  and  had  undergone  proper  training, 
if  his  revolver  came  out,  poked  through  the  window 
before  the  shotgun  was  levelled  at  the  officer,  perhaps 
that  would  have  deterred  the  assailant  from  discharging 
that  shotgun.  Perhaps.  We  don't  know.  I  think  a 
good  possibility  in  this  case  is  that  we  could  have 
had  one  more  R.C.M.P.  officer  living  and  an  assailant 
dead  and  perhaps  we  may  have  totally  lucked  in  and 
both  people  would  be  alive  with  the  assailant  in 
jail.  That's  possible.  It's  this  kind  of  end 
that  I  am  trying  to  achieve.  I  think  that  I  have 
beaten  this  subject  on  the  holster  to  death.  So, 
let's  carry  on  to  the  subject  of  shooting. 

Drawing  from  the  holster  in  itself  is  not  an  end. 

The  pistol  must  be  discharged  correctly  before  the 
entire  operation  is  to  be  considered  a  success.  The 
pistol  must  be  drawn,  aimed  and  fired  justifiably. 

Now,  how  do  we  train  our  policeman  to  shoot.  What 
rates  of  fire  would  a  policeman  deliver  operationally. 
Meaning  in  anger  in  a  real  gunfight.  The  answer  to 
that,  and  history  will  bear  this  out,  is  the  rate 
of  fire  will  be  as  fast  as  he  can  pull  the  trigger 
and  it  matters  not  whether  he  shoots  one  shot  or 
empties  the  entire  cylinder.  That  is  how  fast  he  will 
shoot  in  a  panic  situation.  Do  we  train  for  that. 

The  answer  to  that  is  no.  do  not  train  for  those 

rates  of  fire. 

I'd  like  to  talk  now  briefly  on  the  history  of  pistol 
shooting  and  pistol  training.  The  pistol  or  handgun 
initially  was  a  cavalry  piece  of  item  or  piece  of  gear. 
The  cavalry  traditionally  use  the  sword  and  the  lance. 
However,  when  the  pistol  came  about,  it  replaced  the 
sword  and  somewhat  supplemented  the  lance  in  that  the 
sword  and  the  lance  had  to  contact  the  enemy  in  order 
to  stop  or  kill  the  enemy.  And this  contact  had  to 
certainly  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sword  or  the 
lance.  Now  we  are  talking  about  at  best  10  ft.  When 
the  pistol  came  on  the  scene,  this  closing  distance 
increased  considerably.  It  increased  to  15,  20,  30,  40 
ft.  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  the  trooper  to  fire 
his  revolver.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  double  action 
revolvers  were  invented.  They  were  being  used  by 
police,  law  enforcement  agencies.  Still  no  training. 
During  the  cavalry  era  pistols  were  fired  with  one 
hand  because  you  had  to  operate  the  horse  with  the 
other  hand.  You  had  to  have  one  hand  on  the  reins 
and  one  hand  on  the  pistol.  When  the  pistol  was  empty 
you  either  bolstered  it  or  threw  it  on  the  ground  and 
grabbed  the  sword  depending  on  the  urgency  of  the 
situation.  So  still  there  was  no  real  training  at 
theturn  of  the  century.  Police  and  law  enforcement 
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military  were  firing  handguns  with  onehand  because 
no  one  else  told  them  that  it  could  be  operated 
differently.  The  cavalry  used  it  with  one  hand  but  , 

there  was  a  need  for  that  as  I  explained.  But 


there's  no  horse  any  more,  sheriffs  are  on  the  street 
walking  without  reins  their  hands,  policemen 


are  walking  the  beat  of  Chicago  without  reins  in 
their  hands  and  they  training  one  handed 

shooting. 


It  wasn't  until  1930  that  the  FBI  introduced  two 
handed  shooting.  Initially  they  started  with  one 
hand  shooting,  shooting  with  your  strong  hand,  be 
it  right  or  left  and  soon  as  you  drew  your  pistol 
and  were  about  to  fire,  the  opposite  hand,  the 
weak  hand,  would  cover  the  heart  in  the  form  of  a  fist. 
This  was  ok.  because  in  those  days  the  police  were 
using  32  calibre  revolvers  and  a  fist  would  stop 
a  32  calibre  revolver.  You've  heard  the  testimony 
earlier  on  this.  As  the  38  calibre  and  357  calibre 
revolvers  were  becoming  more  popular,  this  fist  on 
the  heart  no  longer  applied.  So  the  FBI  went  to  the 
two  handed  police  crouch  and  the  crouch  was  to  replace 
the  hand  on  the  heart.  If  you  can't  stop  a  bullet 
then  the  theory  was  you  should  minimize  your  target 
projection.  So  when  a  shooter  crouched,  a  policeman 
crouched,  he  was  less  of  a  target,  therefore  there 
was  more  opportunity  to  be  missed.  Well  this  is  fine. 
This  theory  has  been  overridden  in  the  late  50s  early 
60s,  but  still  you  see  policeman  crouching.  You  still 
see  Star sky  and  Hutch  crouch  on  the  t.v.  but  this 
is  wrong.  Since  the  30s  when  the  FBI  made  their  major 
breakthrough  in  2  handed  shooting  and  I  guess  this 
police  crouch,  a  lot  of  research  has  been  done,  a  lot 
of  development  has  been  done,  a  lot  of  enlightment 
has  been  available  . 


The  major  break  through  that  I  am  talking  about  that  , 
was  made  in  the  50s  is  the  aver  stance,  the  ^mstop-^ 
co\int  where  a  different  method  of  pointing  the  pistol 
was  brought  to  be  and  time  was  introduced  as  a  dimension. 
Traditionally  time  was  not  a  dimension  in  shooting. 
Accuracy  was  the  most  important  thing  and  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
many  times  Joe  Bio  is  a  good  pistol  shot  and  you  wonder 
what  is  a  good  pistol  shot  and  then  you  think  and  say, 
well,  a  good  pistol  shot  is  one  who  can  get  the  smallest 
group.  Joe  Bio  can  hit  a  quarter  at  25  yds.  all  thetime. 
It  takes  him  10  seconds  to  line  up  and  hit  that  quarter, 
but  he  can  still  hit  it,  nonetheless. 
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Well,  policemen  don't  shoot  at  quarters,  they 
shoot  at  human  beings.  Policeman  don't  shoot 
at  25  yds.  human  being  problems  are  from  zero  to 
10  ft.  But  what  policemen  must  do  is  to  be  able 
to  shoot  that  human  being  and  hit  him  if  an 
overwhelming  need  arises  and  hit  him  before  that 
person  hits  the  policemen.  That's  pretty  simple 
I  think,  pretty  understandable.  So  Joe  Bio  who 
can  hit  a  quarter  at  25  yds_^  should  be  able  to 
hit  a  dime  at  10  ft.  But  it  takes  10  seconds  to 
hit  that  dim^&2»^when  Joe  Bio  perceives  that 
there's  a  threat  o>.>er~'iTPr  over^^helming  need  or  an 
overwhelming  need  exists  to  shoot,  he  will  be  dead 
in  3  seconds.  So  the  fact  that  Joe  Bio  can  hit 
a  dime  at  10  tty  and  the  threat  time  is  3  second^^ 

Joe  Bio's  dime  will  never  get  hit  in  real  life  because 
Joe  Bio  will  not  have  enough  time  to  hit  that  dime. 

Joe  Bio  needs  10  seconds.  He  is  7  seconds  short. 

So  although  he  is  a  good  shot,  he  is  completely 
useless  as  a  police  shooter.  He  is  of  no  use  to 
society  as  a  policeman  in  a  defensive  capability. 

Jeff  Cooper,  Jack  Weaver,  Walt  Comstock,  these  pioneers, 
brought  into  police  defence  shooting  the  element 
or  the  dimension  of  time.  I  will  not  go  into  details 
on  how  this  is  incorporated  into  the  formula  for 
measuring  scores  or  coming  out  with  proficiency,  all 
I  ask  is  that  you  trust  that  this  ingredient  has  been 
incorporated.  But  our  police  training  does  not 
incorporate  this  dimension  time.  WE,  in  our  police 
training  across  Canada  today  basically  uses  PPC  course, 
which  is  police  practical  course.  It  sounds  practical 
if  you  compare  it  to  slow  fire  shooting  with  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  There  are  some  time  restrictions 
on  this  practical  police  course,  but  it  in  no  way 
resembles  the  rate  of  fire  that  an  officer  would  use 
in  a  real  situation.  These  low  rates  of  fire  are 
so  slow  that  dangerous  and  incompetent  shooting 
is  not  detected.  You  can  teach  a  man  to  shoot  one 
shot  in  two  seconds,  empty  the  cylinder  in  12  seconds 
and  really  you  can  teach  him  to  do  this  thing_^to 
acquire  this  skill^by  talking  about  basic,  slow  fire 
deliberate  fire  techniques.  If  you  ask  that  man  to 
empty  his  cylinder  in  3  seconds,  4  times  the  time, 
even  though  that  man  has  the  Capability  of  printing 
a  group  of  3"  at  10  yds.  at  his  conventional  rate  of 
fire,  at  that  high  rate  of  fire  what  he  will  end  up 
doing  is  he'd  be  lucky  to  hit  a  barn  door  because  the 
bad  things,  the  evil  associated  with  rapid  fire. will 
creep  in.  But  he  hasn't  practiced  that.  But  tnat's 
the  rate  of  fire  that  he  will  shoot  it.  History 
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can  tell  us  that.  I  am  not  sure  how  accurate 
statistics  we  have  in  Canada  but  in  the  United  States 
there  are  accurate  statistics  on  rates  of  fire 
in  real  gunfights  and  they  are  fairly  meaningful. 

And,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  policeman  will  shoot 
as  quickly  as  he^pull  that  trigger.  Without 
the  training  for  that  he  is  a  disaster.  This  is 
why  we  read  so  much  about^‘‘t)ung lings  in  the  newspaper. 

You  read  about  a  policeman  who  shot  a  man  in 

the  thigh  recently  in  Kingston.  I  wonder  if  he  /  /  / 

aimed  for  the  chest.  If  he  did,  then  -feleri'ric 

range  .  fie  flinched  3  ft.  at 

a  distance  of  5  ft.  That's  a  terrible  error. 

Project  that  to  10  ft.  and  he  is  shooting  the  wrong 
citizen  three  blocks  away. 

In  short,  I  have  to  state  that  the  present  training 

is  inadequate.  quote  a  noted  police  pistol  ^ 

instructor  from  -feSe- United  States  Police  Force  a-t 

Lovett^ and  he  talks  this  way  about  our  current  police 

training  and— wha-te  is-  to-^o  their  currenL  police 

tga-ini-ng-.  It  fails  because  none  of  the  firing  stages 

bear  even  a  remotie  resemblance  to  the  realities  of 

a  street  confrontation.  For  starters  the  time  is 

too  long,  the  distances  are  excessive.  The  majority 

of  the  positions  are  unnecessary  and  contains  several 

glaring  tactical  errors.  But  some  argue  that  it  is 

a  good  course  for  the  new  shooters  to  learn  the  fundamentals. 

I  have  to  say  nonsense  to  that.  The  course  emphasis 

the  wrong  fundamentals.  Another  argument  is  that 

you  can  run  a  lot  of  people  through  training  in  a 

short  time  but  must  we  surrender  quality  of  instruction 

and  mastery  of  a  skill  to  the  cl^k.  I  don't  think 

so.  The  present  training  is  for  the  masses. 

tiwr  I  believe  that  knowledge  can  be  taught  to  the  masses. 

VThen  I  enrolled  in  Queen's  University  in  1961  we  had 
^700  students  and  I  thought  that  it  was  a  fairly 
cozy,  friendly  University  and  at  that  time  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  approaching  13,000  and  I 
heard  that  some  lecturers  were  lecturing  through 
microphones  and  s]^eakers.  I  thought  how  impersonal. 

'That's  not  correct f  But  knowledge  can  be  taught  in 
this  fashion.  Knowledge  can  be  taught  by  video. 

Knowledge  can  be  taught  by  reading.  Knowledge  can  be 
taught  to  the  masses.  A  rudimentary  skill  can  be 
taught  to  the  masses,  but  a  refined  skill  cannot  be 
taught  to  the  masses.  Skill  with  a  shovel  can  be 
taught  to  the  masses.  I  can  teach  a  1,000  recruits 
by  loudspeaker  to  operate  a  shovel  and  dig  holes, 
in  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes.  You  cannot  teach 
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the  skill  of  operating  a  jet  aircraft  tothe  masses 
by  loudspeaker.  You  must  have  individual 
instruction.  Two  years  of  it,  with  one  instructor 
at  the  cost  to  the  public  of  well,  over  a  million 
dollars,  perhaps  approaching  twcr  this  time.  Skill 
with  an  airplane  and  skill  with  a  shovel  are 
different. 

It  follows  that  the  resources  required  to  teach 
the  skill  of  the  shovel  and  the  resources  required 
to  teach  skill  with  the  airplane  are  also  different, 
almost  infinitely  different.  The  skill  with  the 
pistol  lies  somewhere  in  between  the  skill  with 
the  shovel  and  skill  with  an  airplane.  However,  what 
we’ve  done  traditionally  is  allocate  the  same 
resources  or  the  same  amount  of  resources  to  teaching 
skill  with  the  pistol  as  we  have  for  skill  with  the 
shovel  and  hence  the  reason  for  our  being  in  the 
dilemna  that  we  are  in  today.  But  we  try  to 
teach  the  skill  with  the  pistol  to  the  masses.  We 
teach  it  to  a  1,000  recruits,’.'  I  have  to  ask  you  how 
would  you  teach  a  thousand  recruits  to  play  the  piano. 

You  could.  But  the  best  you  could  do  is  to  get 
several  fancy  renditions  of  chopsticks.  You  would  not 
get  any  concertos  by  teaching  the  piano  to 

a'thousand  recruits.  The  pistol  is  not  as  refined 
as  the  piano  but  it  certainly  is  not  as  crude  as 
a  shovel.  To  teach  the  pistol  requires  individual  , 

attention.  Sure  you  can  teach  certain  things  i-ft— tire 
*^^classroom  to  masses,  but  mostly  individual  attention, 
individual  instruction,  a  lot  of  time,  a  lot  of  bullets, 
a  lot  of  resource^  c/o  /t  , 

The  present  training  which  is  the  PPG  type  training 
to  prepare  a  policeman  for  this  action  in  the  street 
or  to  have  a  potential  in  the  street  is  like  to  play 
shuffleboard  in  the  legion,  to  try  and  get  yourself 
prepared  for  a  curling  match.  The  difference,  the 
margin  is  that  ludicrous  and  another  analogy  would  be 
to  say,  well,  we  are  going  to  teach  a  policeman  how 
to  drive  a  car.  We  are  going  to  instruct  him  that  the 
accel^erator  Jjfill  make  the  car  go  and  the  brake  will 
make  it  stop/ on  a  nice  dry  sunnv  ^ay  on  a  runway  with 
no  obstructions  we  take  him  out  a  drive  and  he 
will  demonstrate  the  skill  satisfactorily  to  us 
on  the  salt  flats  of  Utah  or  on  a  great  big  runway. 

And  then  in  reality  you  put  him  in  a  patrol  car  on 
a  slushy  day,  slippery  day,  low  visbility  and  then 
he  comes  to  a  stop  light  and  the  red  light  goes  on 
and  he  must  stop  this  vehicle  and  negotiate  a  skid 
that  he’s  gotten  into.  He'll  fail.  He  will  be 
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guaranteed  to  fail,  but  instead  of  teaching  him 
those  basic  skills  on  a  sunny  day,  if  we  sent  him 
to  skid  control  school  and  on  a  slushy  day  he  goes 
through  a  thorough  comprehensive  skid  control  course, 
when  he  puts  on  that  brake  at  that  stop  light  his 
chances  of  success  are  considerably  increased. 

It  is  not  of  interest  to  look  at  the  particulars 
of  the  present  training  system.  I  know  that  it 
is  outdated,  inadequate  because  I  have  both  personally 
observed  the  performance  of  many  of  its  products 
on  ranges,  poliemen  on  pistol  ranges  and,  I  have 
read  of  their  bunglings  in  the  newspapers. 

To  illustrate  the  points  that  I  have  made,  I  invite 
you,  the  members  of  this  Task  Force,  to  one  full 
day  at  the  range  with  policemen  from  various  departments. 
I  will  put  these  men  through  scenarios  that  will 
simulate  fairly  realistic  street  situations.  I  will 
try  to  generate  stress  within  them.  YOu  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  these  products 
performing.  I  will  also  demonstrate  what  performance 
can  be  expected  with  proper  equipment  and  adequate 
training . ^The  cost  of  my  proposed  plan  may  interest 
you.  The  cost  always  interests  people.  I  think  I 
am  fairly  reasonably  accurate  when  I  make  this 
prediction.  They  will  require,  each  will  require^ 48 
hours,  48  training  hours,  that 6  ■  training  dayo-^of 
Q  hour  i4ny«:  at  least  500  to  800  rounds  of  ammunition 
of  which  a  hundred  could  be  of  22  calibre.  No  more 
than  4  students  per  instructor,  preferably  2  per 
instructor.  A  one  month  instructor  course  using 
2,500  rounds  of  ammunition  per  instructor.  The 
present  instructors  must  not  only  learn  the  new 
shooting  and  instructional  techniques  but  they  must 
also  break  old  habits.  Reference  material  must  be  made 
and  lesson  plans  must  be  produced.  Sure  there  are 
text  books  on  the  market.  I  have  read  many  of  them. 

Some  of  them  cost  $25  or  $30  and  I  can  get  only  one 
or  two  pages  of  value  out  of  them.  The  rest  is  not 
relevant  to  the  Canadian  scene.  There's  no  text  book, 
no  comprehensive  reference  material  that  is  suitable 
for  Canadian  use  in  its  entirety.  VIE  have  to  make  our 
own  and  that  reference  material  must  reflect  our 
philosophy,  must  reflect  our  training.  I  know  that 
the  cost  increase  is  at  least  10  times  the  present 
cost,  perhaps  more.  But  when  considered  that  the 
present  training  is  almost  criminally  inadequate,  the 
cost  I  think  is  justifiable.  I  have  to  ask  what 
is  the  price  of  a  human  life.  You've  answered  that 
with  your  Albert  Johnson  inquiry.  A  million  dollars 
to  decide  whether  or  not  a  human  life  was  taken 
justifiably.  If  it  took  10  million  then  it  would  take 
10  million.  It  took  over  a  year  and  a  million  dollars. 
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Taking  inference  from  that  implication  I  have  to 
state,  I  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
value  of  a  human  life  is  unlimited  in  terms  of 
money.  So  the  argument  you  might  give  me  that  the 
cost  is  not  justifiable  will  not  hold  water.  5^ 
ybu  cherish  human  life^-ate'yuu  ireeiii  Lu  iiidltdLt?;^ 

't±[at~YOTi— ©hdr^ish ,  and  when  I  say  you  gentlemen, 

I  mean  society,. 

Police  shooting  of  citizens  is  a  high  profile  topic. 
Coroners  inquest  as  I  said  have  been  in  tie  excessive 
of  a  million  dollars  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  million  dollars  and  lasting  more  than  a  year. 

Training  policemen  to  reduce  the  number  of  these 
inquests  is  a  good  investment.  Should  nothing  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation.  I  feel  that  we 
should  be  honest  with  both  the  public  and  the  police. 

I  think  if  the  status  quo  is  to  be  maintained  and 
we  continue  to  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand  the  public 
should  be  advised  of  the  following  and  so  should  the 
police.  The  piiblic  should  be  advise  that  if  the 
holsters  must  remain  as  they  are  and  that  the  massive 
increase  in  police  training  is  not  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  saving  money,  then  the  public  must 
reconcile  the  fact  that  armed  police  protection  available 
to  them  is  of  extremely  amateur  quality  and  at  times 
could  be  hazardous  to  citizens.  Also,  persons  expressing 
interest  in  joining  the  police  force  should  be  advised 
as  follows.  Should  you  ever  get  involved  in  the 
shooting  of  a  citizen  there  exists  no  solid  constitution 
or  ground  rules  by  which  your  actions  will  be  judged. 

It  may  depend  sometimes  on  who  you  shoot  and  what 
the  public  mood  is  at  the  time.  Although  your  superiors 
will  have  a  certain  amount  of  empathy  they  will  be 
under  extreme  pressure  from  an  uninformed  and  emotional 
public  and  will  be  virtually  powerless  to  help  you. 

Your  training  will  be  so  skimpy  that  should  you  ever  draw 
your  firearm  you'll  almost  certainly  fail  to  achieve 
your  object.  If  indeed  your  training  will  permit 
you  to  have  a  clear  objective,  clear  idea  of  that 
objective  might  be. 

It  should  be  necessary  thatthe  recruits  sign  as  having 
read  and  understood  this  statement  prior  to  being 
considered  as  an  applicant.  That  way,  should  some  time 
during  his  service  he  gets  thrown  to  the  wolves  because 
of  the  lack  of  doctrine,  or  lack  of  training,  or  lack 
of  support,  he  would  be  expected  to  reconcile  that 
as  a  self  inflicting  wound.  Should  police  training 
and  equipment  remain  unchanged,  I  recommend  that  police 
be  unarmed.  No  doubt  that  some  policeman  will  be  shot 
or  killed  just  as  they  are  in  Britain.  However,  I 
feel  that  an  overall  saving  of  lives  would  be  realized. 
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task  force  to  recommend  the  following. 

1.  The  power  to  discharge  firearms  against  individuals  should 
be  confined  to  those  situations  where  the  officer  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  apprehend  a  danger  to  life  or  serious 
bod i 1 y  i njury . 

2.  Every  police  discharge  of  a  firearm  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  mandatory  report. 

3.  Every  such  discharge  should  be  the  subject  of  an  independent 
I  nvest igat ion. 

4.  The  results  of  every  such  investigation  should  be  made  public. 
In  the  event  that  criminal  charges  are  laid  against  the 
officers  involved,  such  publication  might  be  delayed  until 
after  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

5.  Unless  criminal  charges  are  laid  against  the  officers 
involved,  there  should  be  a  full  scale  public  hearing 
of  every  discharge  which  results  in  death  or  bodily 
injury. 
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6.  There  should  be  an  ongoing  attempt  to  explore  the  use  of 
weapons  which  can  simultaneously  provide  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  without  committing  such  irreparable  injury. 

7.  The  police  should  be  better  trained  in  ways  and  means  to 
defuse  crisis  situations  so  that  resort  to  firearms  can 
be  substantially  reduced. 

S i ncere I y , 
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General  Counsel 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  totally  disarmed  police  force 
would  be  a  farce  instead.  V/ithout  firearms  to  back  up  the 
authority  given  to  them  by  society,  the  police  would  cease  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  Policemen 
would  be  attacked  at  will,  beaten  and  killed  like  never  before. 
Furthermore,  the  police  force  would  be  humiliated  and  demor¬ 
alized,  Public  safety  would  also  be  impaired.  Without  fire¬ 
arms,  policemen  could  not  adequately  defend  citizens  from  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  hooligans  on  our  streets. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  actual  disarming  will  even  be 
considered.  However,  by  placing  further  restrictions  on  the 
police  use  of  firearms,  an  effect  will  be  achieved  which  will 
be  similar  to  the  effects  of  full  disarmament  noted  above. 

With  the  threat  of  dismissal  or  jail  for  going  against  the  re¬ 
strictions  hanging  over  him,  the  policeman  will  be  so  reluctant 
to  use  his  weapon  that  it  will  be  almost  as  if  it  were  not 
even  at  his  side.  Public  safety  will  suffer  severely.  Cri¬ 
minals  will  grow  more  bold  v;ith  the  knowledge  that  police  are 
gun-shy,  and  a  crippled  police  force  v;ill  be  powerless  to  stop 
them.  The  policeman  will  most  likely  hesitate  to  draw  moment¬ 
arily,  even  in  an  emergency,  and  his  moment  of  hesitation  may 
very  well  cause  his  own  life  or  that  of  an  innocent  citizen  to 
be  lost. 

Society  is  to  blame  for  forcing  the  police  to  use  their 
guns  more  often  than  in  times  past.  Lax  immigration  proced¬ 
ures  are  allowing  more  people  of  questionable  character  into 
this  country.  Illegal  immigrants  are  also  on  the  rise.  Many 
of  these  people  are  not  opposed  to  engaging  in  violence  and 
crime  while  here.  Many  people  who,  because  of  some  problems 
in  coping  with  society,  would  have  been  in  some  sort  of  insti¬ 
tution  twenty  years  ago  are  now  on  the  streets,  let  loose  on 
society  in  the  name  of  rehabilitation.  Institutions  are  said 
to  cause  severe  repercussions  psychologically  in  these  people, 
yet  the  well  being  and  security  of  society  is  sacrificed  for 
their  sake.  The  schools  have  done  nothing  to  inculcate  a  re¬ 
spect  for  authority  in  students.  As  a  result,  the  voice  of 
authority  will  in  itself  have  no  effect  on  these  products  of 
our  progressive  educational  system  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
firearms.  All  these  factors  indicate  that  the  policeman  can 
afford  no  further  restrictions  on  his  use  of  guns  in  order  to 
do  his  job  effectively. 

Our  police  force  is  not  composed  of  a  group  of  trigger- 
happy  rednecks,  who  will  shoot  at  anything  that  moves.  Last 
year  we  had  only  eight  police  shootings  in  Metro.  That  indi¬ 
cates  much  restraint  on  the  part  of  our  officers.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  figi-'re  compares  favourably  with  those  of 
other  cities  of  comparable  size  around  the  continent. 


-z- 


We  have  always  had  an  excellent  police  force  which  has 
done  its  job  superbly.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  their  use  of 
firearms  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  weaken  the  police.  How  can 
an  attempt  to  make  it  harder  for  them  to  continue  their  excel¬ 
lent  work  be  justified? 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  87%  of 
the  population  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  are  completely  satisfied 
v/ith  the  performance  of  our  police,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
this  Task  Force  reject  any  proposals  for  further  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  firearms  by  police  officers. 


Submitted  by:  Peeter  A,  Tammisto 


157  Holmes  Ave, 
Willowdale  M2N  4M5 


Signed 
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■/(liy  10,  lyso 

il.'^rr'y  F.  BarrptL, 
140  Kay  j\ve., 
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MOZ  1G3 
233-9974 


■Pno  Tack  T>o‘rce  on  i. he  uce  of 
Firear.’ns  by  Foiice  Officers, 
KiniL;tc,y  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
23  Grosvenor  Street,  11th  Floor, 
Toronto,  Cnt,,  M7A  1Y6 

rear  Sirs: 


T'le.'.se  accept  the  enclosed  brief  on  tb.e  use  of  firea^’Kis 
by  police  officers, 

I  woulu  welcorae  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Tasi. 
Force  to  present  ar^pijncnts  in  support  of  the  enclosed  brief. 


Yours  truly, 

■ } 

( 

I  ' 


I 

Harry  F;  Barrett 


This  Task  Force  on  the  use  of  Firearrns  \>y  Folice  Officers, 
in  conjunction  with  the  rec(;nt  Clonnent  Review  into  the  hirin^^ 
practices  and  Recruitment  Otanaards  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police,  constitutes  the  "official  respcmse"  to  the  shootings 
of  Albert  Johnson  and  Ruddy  Evans  by  Metro  police  officers.  As 
these  two  Kion  were  olack,  there  has  been  a  susiainen  oi>.tcry 
from  radical  elements  of  a  few  minority  grcnip  organizations . 
Aided  and  abetted  by  sensationalistic  and  i rres ponsi bj e 
representatives  of  the  local  media,  tliese  social  aritatoi-s 
have  subjected  the  entire  police  department  and  sevcra.i 
members  of  the  Metre  police  Commission  to  malicious  and 
unwarranted  criticism,  I'rivolous  inquiries  and  unconscionable 
interference.  This  "witch  hunt"  is  entirely  unacceptable  to 
the  citizeiis  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  the  prevail  ing 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  endl(.*ss  recriminations  js  a  serious 
threat  to  tne  inorale  of  the  police  department  and,  consequently, 
to  the  top  quality  policing  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  co/ne 
to  expect. 

The  availability  and  periodic  use  of  handguns  by  large, 
urban  police  forces  is  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable  aspect 
of  modern  life.  The  rate  of  violent,  crimes  has  irKjrensed 
drar;a ticaily  in  most  major  cities  ttirougl.out  the  we-rrtern  world. 
(The  Communist-block  nations  are  likely  expt'riencin,--;  a  siitiilar 
phenomenon  but  they  do  not  publish  embarassing  statistics... 
Post-war  society  has  engendered  a  ijar tl  cularly  hideous  and 
resilient  strain  of  violent  criminal  who  appears  lo  nave  no 
moral  code  and  wlio  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  satisfy  his 
nefarious  ambitions.  Much  j.ieople  frequently  create  violent 
situations  in  wnich  a  police  officer  has  no  al to-rna  ti.ve 
otlier  ttian  nis  handgun  if  ne  is,  to  [)rosery6  his  own  life  and 
that  of  the  citizens  he  has  sworn  to  protect. 

A  particularly  appropriate  example  is  the  recent  Ruddy 
Evans  case.  Evans,  a  man  of  imposing,  stature  (o'  6"  tail  and 

over  250  p(;unds),  tremendous  physical  strength  and  a  long 
history  of  violent  crime,  armed  himst.-lf  v/ith  a  dangerous 
weapon  (a  machete)  and  S(;t  out  to  avenge  iiirnself  ,ag-iinst  a 
bouncer  in  the  Flying  Disco  tavsnii.  Then  oonfrontced  by  .1 
lone  police  of'iicer  vdio  tried  to  prevent  him  fr-orn  p^srsuing 
his  blooay  ends,  Evaiis  used  nis  great  strength  to  wrest  the 
officer's  oilly-st  icr.  from  nin,  <ir:a  then  struck  tra-  office- r  to 
the  ground.  It  W'as  while  Evans  was.  [)rep-'!.ring  to  strike  t(ie 
irijured  officer  a  see;ond  tin.e  that  t[;e  officer  resorted  to 
his  handpim. 

Given  the  above  e-ix-cums  t;uices  ,  whai  otfier  a  1  terria  r.  1  v  e  die 
the  officer  i.ave?  Who  would  seri  or;  ]  y  ^ui/q-'-est  that  me  sf  fleer 
GtKuil.e  have  reacted  si  ;..i  /.roarer  re:-,  ir-airi  f.^  /'ny  fuT-r.r'cr  delay 
would  likely  h.ave  resultcni  in  a  so  r.i  o  as  ly  in  jur-ed  c>r  n.urdf^red 
police  officer,  and  a  gr'rve  thre;  t  to  trie  life  of  a.r,  least  one 
cit.i7,en  (trre  oouncer). 
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Tne  I  resent  re^' uia i  ons  ffovernin'>;  tne  use  of  firenrins 
by  police  officers  is  suff  j  cieul;i,y  restrictive  i,o  eroi.ect 
the  public  froKi o v(jr-seaio us  police  ofi'icerf;.  Ttu;  orilcer  must 
perceive  a  c.-leur  and  [)re^;cut  tiireat  i,o  liis  ovai  i.ifo  or-  to 
the  Lives  of  tlie  p;encr.ii  j)ui)li('  be  tore  fie  is  jusLifiecl  in 
drawing’;  his  FiandfOm.  The  '-'ucldy  Tvans  f'usr^  was  o  cl.ass.ic 
exis.pi.e  of  sucfi  j  us  1 1  f  i  cri  t  j  (uis  io  all  but  idie  mos  I,  uureusorLab.i.c 
ci’i  tics. 

One  possible  area  of  ccnc^'m  is  Idiat  i.ae  officer  may 
have  waJ. ted  too  lon/=,  before  resortiipc  to  rns  harKitpin. 
should  never  have  all.o'w-od  i'lvans  to  strike  the  first  ulov/  witfi 
tile  f.'illy-s  t.i  ck ,  If  tr.is  fir-st  Irlow  had  bc'en  nio  r-e  effective, 
tfit;  officer  could  have  been  r(''nd(.'rea  mrconsci  ous  arid  -worjld  not 
nave  been  able  to  rjrevent  a  s(,'rious  attack  upon  tin:  customer-s 
or  staff  of  the  Flyinp,-  Lisco  tavern. 

The  sole  justif Icatirin  i'or  ere, --tiny  and  riiSiintaj  niup-, 
force  of  jiolice  is  to  j^rotcct  the  li.ves  ajid  property  of  tfr-* 
eneraf  fiopul.a  r  ion  and  co  I'mint-ain  law  r^nd  puulic  order.  To 
perfor-fi  these  fundasiental  tasks  in  a  modern,  urban  eneironriicnil. 
the  police  officer  require.s  a  varieci  and  sophisticated  tool¬ 
kit — not  tne  least  inp.iortant  of  vdiich  is  rfie  stoiprinc  pover 
of  a  coriveri i.ional  uand-'.un  (rur,ber  bullets  do  not  impress 
ps>y  Cfiopa.  t  hs )  and  the  intolliyence ,  ti-ainiriy  arid  will  to  use 
i  wiien  r. ne  situation  dem-inris. 

If  we  provide  our  police  officers  v/ith  an  incomplete 
tool-kit,  if  we  over-legislaie  and  o ver- reyulat e  them  to 
the  point  of  incapacitation  and  if  we  continually  and 
unjustly  'undermine  t;ieir  individual  and  collective  morale, 
tiien  the  sui^erior  protection  thi-.t  we  h.ave  received  in  the 
past  will  cease  and  our  relatively  crime-free  ciiy  will  f|uickly 
deyenerate  to  the  level  of  tfie  violent,  urban  junplc'  south  of 
the  American  border. 


I  oelieve  tnat  the  above  po i  n  t-o f-v  lew  cor I'C; , po riris 
cios.ely  to  tlie  point-of-view  oj'  the  vas.t  majority  of  Tcftro 
Torente's  citi/ens.  I  arn  jiroud  of  our  police  ('ifficers  and  I 
urn  if;ore  than  satisfied  with  tne  fine  job  they  iiave-  aoru'^  in  th'; 
]-ast.  T  do  not  relieve  that  our  police  are  brutal,  r<-tcis>t  or 
violent.  I  do  not  believe  that  trapy  sLiould  t)e  oisarfned, 
re-onucated,  reformed  or  ro];resse(l.  Tne  police  d  e  p/fi  rtmen  t  has 
fi,y  unswervin/’;  sunuort  as>  do  the  dedicatee  tiiejcuers  of  the 
I'letro  'Toronto  Police  Comiiiission  and  I  will  yo  to  yreat  ieipytris 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  unconscionable  unu  disruutive 
political  inter.!  ersnee . 


I  request  that  tne  rncanbers  of  this  Task  Force  e;x.pre;;;, 
a  clear  vote  of  couiidence  in  the  present  structure  and 
function  of  the  Ketropolitan  Toronto  Police  fepar trnenr,  ana 
tfiat  no  effort  he  made  to  either  disarm  our  policn?  or  fupimer 
restj’LcL  tne  legitimate  use  of  firearms  trainerl  officers 
in  tne  execution  ef  tneir  auty. 
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A  .S'.  Chapman ,  President,  C4,oword  Street,  Toronto,  I"5A 
D.K. Turner,  Secretary,  31 ,Karque tte  Ave Toronto ,  TGA 
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To :  - 

The  Task  Force  on  the  use  of  Firearms  by  Police  Officers, 

rinistry  of  the  Solicitor-General, 

£5,  Grosvenor  Street, 

Toronto . 


In  spite  of  the  current  controversy  from  certain  quarters  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  firearm.s  by  police  in  line  of  duty  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  the  use  of  police  firearms  has  proliferated,  or  that  the  Police  are 
using  their  firearms  excessively  or  unnecessarily. 

Father  it  appears  that  while  most  average  citizens  are  reasonably 
satisfied  v/ith  the  effort  put  forth  by  police  on  their  behalf,  there  are, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  certain  political  fringe  groups  with  an  axe 
to  grind. 

Never  noted  for  a  great  deal  of  fundamental  honesty  these  latter  will 
always  seize  any  pretext  to  criticize  and  disrupt,  all  too  often  helped 
by  a  sensation-hungry  news  media  and  certain  reporters  whose  integrity  apf 
to  be  somewhat  questionable.  To  make  matters  worse  the  disrupters  are  all 
too  often  financed  by  grants  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  policeman  on  the  beat  is  and  always  has  been  the  'thin  red  line' 
between  the  honest  citizen  and  anarchy.  These  are  the  men  who  come  face 
tc  face  with  the  results  of  misguided,  misplaced,  and  sometimes  almost 
seditious  actions  of  politicians. 

It  seems  that  there  are  far  too  many  politicians  today  who  are  miore 
concerned  with  their  ov/n  selfish  ends  and  preserving  their  positions  than 
with  the  national  good,  and  viill  pander  to  any  noisy  minority  that  will 
afford  them  publicity  and  gain.  Certainly  they  would  be  better  occupied  ir 
emulating  the  sense  of  duty  displayed  by  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

There  is  no  question  that  crim.e  is  on  the  rise,  and  it  is  the  police¬ 
man  on  the  beat  who  has  to  face  it.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  about  70^  of 
the  current  crim.e  wave  is  drug-related,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  anc 
this  apalling  situation  was  certainly  not  brought  about  by  the  policem.an 
on  the  beat.  Together  with  the  current  trend  to  the  libe  r»'.li  zation  of 
certain  laws  that  could  well  have  been  left  alone,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  present  immigration  policy,  we  are  faced  with  a  state  bordering  on 
anarchy. 
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It  is  the  policeman  on  the  beat  v/ho  has  to  face  the  final  results 
of  political  decisions,  made  without  iiis  knowle^^e,  that  are  often  mis¬ 
guided  or  made  with  nothing  more  than  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandi smen t . 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  it  is  inevitable  that  the  man  on 
■fho  beat  will  have  to  use  a  firearm  on  occasions,  and  if  the  situation 
g'ets  any  worse  the  use  of  police  guns  will  probably  escalate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat  will  start  to 
amuse  himself  by  taking  pot-shots  at  citizens,  or  that  he  will  suddenly 
develop  less  respect  for  the  gun  he  carries  or  society  at  large. 

It  v;ill  simply  be  a  fact  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat  will  some¬ 
times  be  forced  by  a  desperate  situation  into  an  equally  desperate 
reaction  to  protect  his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  others. 

If  these  incidents  increase,  as  they  probably  will,  then  the  police 
will  be  forced  to  use  their  guns  more  often. 


On  the  other  hand  if  the  incidents  decrease,  which  in  view'  of  the 
present  trend  is  highly  unlikely,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
in'  the  number  of  times  a  policeman  is  forced  to  use  his  gun. 

Self-preservation  is  the  most  basic  and  irrevocable  lav/  of  nature 
.^d  any  idea  of  disarming  the  policeman,  or  any  other  honest  citizen,  is 
sheer  ’Ivory  Tower’  lunacy.  Inevitably  the  ’Ivory  Tov/er’  types  who  scream 
the  loudest  every  time  a  policeman  fires  a  shot  are  those  who  whine  the 
loudest  for  protection  if  they  themselves  are  ever  in  any  real  or 
imaginary  danger. 


The  situation  faced  by  the  policeman  on  the  beat  is  sometiims 
'(■'afialogo us  to  the  soldier  in  battle.  The  soldier  did  not  start  the  war,  or 

even  that  particular  engagement,  but  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  trie 

enemy  on  the  firing  line  it  is  his  life  or  that  of  the  enemy,  while  those 

who  started  the  war  are  mostly  snug  and  safe  at  home.  Whether  the  enemy 

has  a  firearm,  a  grenade,  or  a  bayonet  is  immaterial. 
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It  VvOiild  be  absurd  to  sugg-est  that  the  police  as  a  force  or  as 
individuals  are  above  criticisn.  Indeed  the  very  notion  is  tantamount 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  police  state  which  is  diametrically  opf^osed  to 
any  conception  of  democracy. 

In  any  large  or  important  organization  there  will  occasionally  be 
those  who  seek  and  enjoy  power  and  the  police  are  no  exception.  It 
seems  tiuat  periodically  certain  nebulous  individuals  in  the  "Top  Brass" 
category  obtain  an  undue  amount  of  satisfaction  from  the  mere  exercise 
of  autnority,  where  they  are  in  a  position  to  formulate  so-called 
’ policie s 'which  are  often  unacceptable  and  even  of  dubious  legality. 

Harold  Adamson,  former  Toronto  chief  of  police  touched  on  this  suujec 
in  a  Press  intervie-w  when  he  said,  "Vv'e  must  beware  of  the  police  mentalit;; 
the  tunnel  vision". 

Cn  the  whole  and  with  commendably  few  exceptions  our  police  serve  us 
well,  especially  those  in  the  "thin  red  line"  and  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  should  they  be  censured  for  using  their  guns  to  protect 
their  own  lives  or  the  lives  and  property  of  the  public. 

After  all,  that  is  what  their  guns  are  for. 


Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Arms  Collectors  Association. 
The  Assn,  would  appreciate  jin  opportunity  to  attend  the  hearing. 


A. E. Chapman,  President 
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WORKING  GROUP  ON  MINORITY -POLICE  RELATIONS 
c/o  Alderman  Sparrow's  Office 
2nd  Floor,  City  Hall,  Toronto  M5H  2N2 


Judge  John  Greenwood 
c/o  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor-General 
25  Grosvenor  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1Y6 

Dear  Judge  Greenwood: 

Please  accept  this  as  a  fonnal  submission  from  the  Working  Group  on 
Minority-Police  Relations  in  respect  to  your  study  on  the  use  of 
force  by  the  police. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  makes  it  clear  that 
Toronto  has  a  very  low  per  capita  crime  rate.  In  the  comparative 
figures  developed  for  the  article ,  Toronto  was  second  only  to 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  there  was  some  suggestion  that 
the  Toronto  practice  of  double  and  triple  charging  the  same  offender 
meant  that  Toronto  had  the  lowest  rate  in  the  country. 

Despite  the  relatively  low  crime  rate,  an  inordinate  number  of 
Torontonians  were  shot  by  the  police  during  one  recent  period, 
seven  or  eight  of  them  fatally. 

This  suggests  that  the  problems  with  the  use  of  deadly  force  in 
Toronto  are  ones  of  philosophy,  management  control  and  training. 

This  notion  is  fxirther  reinforced  by  the  lack  of  fatal  shootings 
after  a  strong  public  outcry,  including  a  series  of  demonstrations 
against  the  police  beginning  in  August  1979. 

Essentially  what  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  public  pressure 
filled  the  voids  in  philosophy,  management  control  and  training 
which  exist  in  the  Toronto  Police  Department  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  force  and,  in  particular,  the  use  of  potentially  deadly  force. 
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Judge  John  Greenwood 
Page  2 
24  June  1980 


The  best  weapons  any  police  officer  could  have  are  a  good  personal 
attitude,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  people  he  is  policing,  good 
inter-personal  skills,  specialized  skills  in  psychology,  particularly 
related  to  crisis  intervention,  and  a  good  corps  of  specialized  help 
to  back  him  or  her  up  in  difficult  situations. 

Management  has  an  obligation  to  screen  officers  to  ensure  they  are 
basically  good  police  material,  to  provide  good  training  and  back-up 
support  and  most  importantly  to  communicate  the  proper  philosophy  to 
officers  in  the  field  and  to  follow  up  with  good  day-to-day  supervision, 
monitoring  and  discipline. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Working  Group  on  Minority-Police  Relations  that 
the  basic  problems  in  relation  to  the  use  of  force  rest  with  the  Police 
Commission  and  senior  management  of  the  force.  They  have  not  created 
the  proper  climate  within  the  Department,  their  recruiting  practices 
are  out  of  date,  training  is  inadequate,  proper  back  up  is  missing,  and 
day-to-day  supervision  is  weak. 

We  appreciate  that  these  problems  touch  on  all  aspects  of  police  work 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  your  task  force  to  use  a  study  on 
the  use  of  force  as  a  jumping  off  point  for  all  the  other  needed 
reforms . 

We  do  believe,  though,  that  you  should  be  aware  of  these  over-riding 
concerns  about  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Department.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  nximber  of  street-related 
problems  indicate  a  larger  management  problem. 

Having  stated  that  premise,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  your 
report  should  make  recommendations  which  deal  with  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  The  Department  should  adopt  a  clearly  stated  policy  of  limiting 
the  use  of  force  in  all  circumstances.  This  policy  should  be 
buttressed  by  regulations  limiting  the  occasions  on  which  firearms 
should  be  drawn.  It  should  also  specify  the  warning  steps  to  be 
taken  (a)  before  the  drawing  of  firearms,  (b)  after  the  drawing 

of  firearms,  and  (c)  immediately  before  the  use  of  firearms. 

2.  The  Department  should  adopt  a  clearly  stated  policy  emphasizing 
the  need  to  withdraw  from  dangerous  confrontation  situations,  to 
use  containment  tactics  and  to  seek  experienced  back-up  resources 
and  specialized  skills.  The  obvious  exception  would  be  when  any 
third  party  is  judged  to  be  in  imminent  peril. 
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24  June  1980 


3.  The  Department  should  upgrade  its  training  programs  related  to  the 
better  employment  of  psychological  and  domestic  crisis  intervention 
techniques. 

4.  As  a  back  up  to  the  generalized  programs  described  in  No.  3  the 
Department  should  have  specialist  teams  on  call  to  deal  with 
(a)  psychologically  disturbed  persons  and  (b)  domestic  crises. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  employment  of  psychologists 
and  social  workers  in  an  integrated  manner  with  patrol  officers. 

5.  More  women  should  be  employed  as  police  officers  and  used  in 
regular  patrol  work.  A  number  of  studies  seem  to  indicate  that 
loale-female  or  female-female  teams  of  police  officers  are  more 
effective  than  male-male  teams  in  dealing  with  domestic  crises. 

The  Toronto  Police  are  way  behind  forces  like  Detroit  which  have 
six  or  seven  times  as  many  women  officers  as  Toronto. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  equipping  each  team  of  patrol 
officers  with  temporarily  debilitating  chemical  sprays. 

7.  Police  officers  who  do  bear  sidearms  should  be  equipped  with 
accurate,  small  calibre  weapons  which  are  held  in  holsters  with 
fail  safe  locks  and  are  attached  to  the  holster  by  means  of  a 
cord.  Except  in  the  most  exceptional  cases,  firearms  should  be 
used  to  slow  down  and  disable  not  to  execute.  As  well,  they 
should  be  secured  so  that  they  do  not  accidentally  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  More  than  one  police  officer  has  been  wounded  or 
killed  by  his  own  firearm. 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  partial  disarmament  of  the  police. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  is  New  Zealand  where  most  officers  are 
unarmed  but  are  backed  up  by  strategically  located  "Armed  Offender" 
squads  which  are  specialized  in  dealing  with  situations  where 
officers  come  across  armed  and  hostile  persons. 

It  could  be  argued  that  Toronto,  a  large  concentrated  Metropolitan 
area  lends  itself  more  to  this  model  than  New  Zealand  (about  the 
same  population  as  Toronto  but  spread  over  two  islands  with  a  total 
length  of  over  1,000  miles). 

It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  5  or  10  armed  offender  squads  would 
be  required  on  any  one  shift  in  Metro  Toronto  to  give  fast 
response  coverage . 
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Another  variation  would  be  to  equip  one  officer  in  a  two  person 
team  with  a  debilitating  chemical  spray  and  the  other  with  a 
firearm. 

9.  Either  independently  or  as  part  of  Recommendation  8,  reorient  the 
Emergency  Task  Force  away  from  its  emphasis  as  a  special  weapons 
unit  and  more  towards  a  multi-disciplined  crisis  intervention 
unit.  This  would  include  softening  its  image  and  de-emp hasizing 
the  notion  that  officers  on  the  beat  have  to  demonstrate  hotshot 
and  aggressive  behaviour  before  they  can  be  considered  for  what 
is  viewed  as  an  "elite"  organization. 

10.  The  Department  should  ensure  stability  and  continuity  in  the 
policing  of  a  given  area.  A^side  from  recruiting  aggressively 
to  ensure  representation  from  minority  communities ,  there  should 
be  orientation  courses  given*^  for  each  area  of  the  City. 

Officers  should  be  kept  in  the  same  area  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years  instead  of  being  rotated  quickly  from  Division  to 
Division  and  then  being  rotated  from  area  to  area  within  a 
Division.  Too  many  beats  are  viewed  as  short 'term  "experiences" 
or  "exposures"  rather  than  as  three-dimensional  and  sophisticated 
neighbourhoods.  This  is  particularly  crucial  for  inner-city 
neighbourhoods  where  officers  often  come  in  as  strangers  with 
pre-conceived  notions  and  leave  quickly  again,  still  as  strangers 
and  with  even  more  ill-conceived  ideas.  Such  conditions  can  lead 
to  over-reaction  in  the  use  of  force. 

In  conclusion,  the  Working  Group  on  Minority-Police  Relations  expresses 
its  sincere  hope  that  your  Task  Force  will  not  act  as  an  aplogist  for 
current  deficiencies  nor  wallow  in  the  "Hogtown  is  the  Best"  chauvinism 
which  plagues  so  many  reports  commissioned  by  Metro  and  the  Province. 

We  hope  you  take  a  nuts  and  bolts  approach  to  your  task  and  make  real 
and  specific  recommendations. 

We  also  hope  that  you  will  not  be  lulled  by  the  current  relative 
caution  in  the  use  of  force  by  the  police.  In  the  long  term,  public 
pressure  has  to  be  replaced  by  proper  policies,  procedures,  tools, 
skills,  management  and  supervision. 


Sincerely , 


Alderman  Allan  Sparrow 
On  behalf  of  the  Working  Group 
on  Minority-Police  Relations 
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September  26,  1980 


Judge  John  J.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
Task  Force  on  the  Use  of  Firearms  by 
Police  Officers 

Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General 

11th  Floor 

25  Grosvenor  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M7A  1Y6 

Dear  Judge  Greenwood: 


It  is  our  pleasure  to  attach  hereto 


the  submission  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Association  to  the  Task  Force  on  the  Use  of 
Firearms  by  Police  Officers. 


We  thank  you  again  for  affording  us 


the  opportunity  to  orally  present  our  position  to 
your  Committee  on  July  24,  1980. 


We  hope  that  the  comments  contained 


herein  will  be  beneficial  to  you  in  making  your 
report . 


Yours  sincerely, 


Executive  Manager, 

ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL  POLICE  ASSOCIATION 


DFM/ j  s 
Enel . 


119  FERRIS  LANE,  BARRIE,  ONTARIO  L4M  2Y1 
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The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Associa¬ 


tion  represents  approximately  four  thousand  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Force.  The  comments 
which  follow  have  been  compiled  after  consultation 
with  numerous  members  of  our  Force  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Training : 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  training 
offered  to  our  members  has,  in  the  past,  been 
inadequate.  The  officers  have  been  required  to 
practice  with  their  weapons  twice  annually.  In 
some  instances,  due  to  other  duties,  some  officers 
have  attended  at  the  ranges  during  only  one  of  the 
sessions.  There  has  been  no  encouragement  for  an 
officer  to  practice  on  his  own  time.  With  respact 
to  training,  the  Association  makes  the  following 
recommendations  for  your  consideration: 

(1)  That  Ontario  Regulation  679  be  amended  to 
require  that  a  minimum  of  four  training 
sessions  per  year  be  convened  for  police 
officers  in  Ontario. 

(2)  That  firearms  instructors  be  certified  to 
instruct  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  range 
after  successful  com^pletion  of  an  instructor’s 
course  held  at  the  Ontario  Police  College. 
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(3)  That  training  at  the  recruit  level  be  increased 
to  a  minimum  of  two  sessions  during  a  three- 
week  orientation  course.  The  recruit  should 
become  knowledgeable  about  his  service  revolver 
and(  proficient  in  its  use.  Training  with  the 
long  guns  should  also  be  given  during  these 
two  sessions. 

(4)  That  the  Force  acquire  ammunition  in  quantity 
which  may  be  allocated  to  officers  who  wish 

to  practice  on  their  off-duty  hours  at  a  local 
range . 

(5)  That  the  number  of  ranges  throughout  Ontario 
be  increased.  Ranges  should  be  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  and  be  available  throughout  the 
year . 

(6)  That  firearms  instruction  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  handgun.  The  officers  should 
become  expert  in  the  long  guns  (i.e.  shotgun, 
30-30  rifle,  FN  semi-automatic)  as  well,  since 
in  emergent  incidents  these  weapons  are  normally 
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(7)  That  the  firearms  course  content  simulate  the 
real-life  situation  as  much  as  possible.  The 
training  must  allow  for  stress  factors,  physi¬ 
cal  activity  and  instantaneous  decision-making, 
since  these  factors  play  a  part  in  the  real-life 
situation.  Physical  activity  should  not  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  physical  capability.  The 
limits  of  physical  capability  must  be  left  to  the 
individual  concerned. 

Equipment : 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force,  has 
over  the  last  two  years,  provided  each  uniform  member 
with  a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  which  conforms  to  the 
Regulation.  However,  many  of  our  plain  clothes  officers 
are  armed  with  the  Colt  'Cobra'  handgun,  which  is  of 
steel-alloy  construction.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
these  officers  are  not  permitted  to  use  these  weapons  on 
the  firing  range  since  there  has  been  experience  that 
the  barrels  have  shattered  after  rapid-firing  sessions. 

Our  Force  also  issues  each  uniform  member 
with  a  cross-draw  holster  to  be  worn  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body.  in  this  location,  it  is  a  disadvantage 
for  our  left-handed  shooters.  As  was  pointed  out  during 
our  oral  presentation,  the  cross-draw  can  be  dangerous 
for  innocent  bystanders  in  a  'shoot-out'  situation. 
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It  is  the  recominendation  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  that: 

(1)  All  police  officers  be  issued  with  a  service 
revolver  that  conforms  to  the  current  legisla¬ 
tion  . 

(2)  Different  sizes  of  hand  grips  should  be  available 
on  the  date  the  police  officer  is  issued  the 
service  revolver.  The  grip  should  feel  comfortable 
in  the  officer's  hand.  We  feel  that  this  is 
particularly  important  for  the  female  officer 
where  the  standard  grip  may  be  too  large. 

(3)  The  holster  be  worn  on  the  strong  side.  Consi¬ 
deration  be  given  to  a  more  safe  type  holster 
which  would  be  implemented  for  use  only  after 
an  exhaustive  study. 

Reports  and  Investigations: 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force  has 
conducted  internal  investigations  involving  the  use 
of  the  officer's  service  revolver.  The  Association 
believes  that  the  investigators  have  competently, 
fairly,  and  without  bias,  accurately  reported  the 
events  where  an  officer's  firearms  has  been  discharged. 
It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  Association  that  the 
Force  continue  to  investigate  incidents  of  this  nature. 
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Ontario  Police  Commission 

This  Association  has  not  been  directly 
involved  with  the  Ontario  Police  Coiniuission  in 
matters  relating  to  the  use  of  firearms. 

An  analysis  of  the  current  legislation 
relating  to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  its  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  promulgation  of  Regulations  concerning 
firearms'  training  and  related  equipment,  is  an  area 
that  the  Commission  has  not  deeply  penetrated. 

Our  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  would  be  that: 

(1)  The  Commission  advance  a  regulation  concerning 
training  (i.e.  frequency,  standards,  weaponry 
used  in  training) .  The  weapons  used  during 
training  sessions  should  be  that  which  are  used 
in  the  performance  of  duty. 

(2)  They  should  be  directly  involved  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  firearms  training  courses  for  police 
officers  through  the  Ontario  Police  College. 

(3)  The  Ontario  Police  Commission  should  be  the 
central  body  to  purchase  and  dispense  ammunition 
to  all  police  officers  in  Ontario.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  member  could  then  purchase,  at  cost, 
ammunition  for  use  at  private  practice  sessions 
from  this  body,  either  directly  or  through  the 
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Conclusion : 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  crime  in  Canada.  In  particular,  violent 
crimes  and  crimes  against  persons  have  increased. 

Also,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  respect 
for  authority  and  authority  figures. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  daily  reports 
in  the  media  of  assaults  on  police  officers  and 
instances  of  obstructing  a  peace  officer  are  not 
uncommon . 

Police  officers,  by  the  nature  of  their 
professions,  accept  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree 
of  violence  might  be  encountered.  No  police  officer 
can  foresee  having  his  life  taken  -  if  he  could,  the 
situation  would  be  avoided. 

When  a  situation  arises  that  requires  the 
use  of  a  firearm,  expertise  is  necessary  to  protect 
his  own  life  and  the  life  or  lives  of  an  innocent 
public.  This  expertise  may  only  be  attained  by 
thorough  training  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  foregoing  recommendations,  we  believe, 
will  assist  to  this  end. 
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Yours  respectfully 


D.  F.  MacDonald/ 
Executive  Manager 
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Ro  R,  Hunter.-, 
Executive  D.rrector 


D .  T .  Brown 
Director 
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